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Under  the  Elms 


INDIAN  EDUCATORS  ON  CAMPUS 

Three  prominent  Indian  educators 
have  been  visiting  Oberlin  as  parr  of 
a special  project  sponsored  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  State  un- 
der its  Educational  Exchange  Program 
to  establish  closer  relations  between 
American  and  Indian  schools.  They 
are  D.  Radhanath  Rath,  head  of  the 
psychology  department  of  Ravenshaw 
College  in  Cuttack;  Mr.  Jagatanand 
Mahanty,  principal  of  M.  P.  C.  Col- 
lege, Baripada,  Utkal  University;  and 
Dr.  Siram  Govindarajulu,  vice-chan- 
cellor of  Sri  Venketeswara  University. 
The  visitors  are  among  twenty-four 
eminent  professors  and  administrators 
from  12  Indian  universities  taking 
part  in  the  project,  to  gain  a broad 
picture  of  education  in  this  country 
and  of  American  life  in  general. 

ENGLISH  LECTURER 

Mr.  C.  Day  Lewis,  poet  and  critic, 
Professor  of  Poetry  in  the  University 
of  Oxford  from  1951-56,  gave  the  an- 
nual lecture  of  the  department  of  Eng- 
lish on  March  8 at  Hall  Auditorium. 
Mr.  Lewis  spoke  on  "Poetry  as  a Way 
of  Knowing,"  a lecture  which  will  be 
published  soon.  His  most  recent  book 
of  criticism,  The  Poetic  Image,  was  a 
volume  comprising  his  Clark  Lectures 
given  at  Cambridge  University.  At 
present  director  of  a firm  of  London 
publishers,  Mr.  Lewis  is  also  the  au- 
thor of  books  for  children.  Under  the 
pseudonym  of  Nicholas  Blake  he  has 
also  written  about  a dozen  detective 
novels. 

LIBRARY  EXHIBIT 

An  exhibition  of  Little  Magazines 
was  on  view  through  April  18  in  the 
Miller  Room  and  first  floor  lobby  of 
the  College  library.  Three  members 
of  the  faculty,  Professor  Henry  A. 
Grubbs,  head  of  the  French  depart- 
ment, and  Professors  Andrew  G.  Hoo- 
ver and  David  Laird  of  the  English 
department  gave  informal  talks  on  the 
exhibition  on  the  afternoon  of  March 
28. 

The  Little  Magazines  have,  through 
the  years,  fought  the  battle  for  a ma- 
ture literature  and  have  been  respon- 
sible for  publishing  for  the  first  time 
about  80%  of  our  most  important 
critics  and  writers  of  creative  literature 
since  1912,  people  such  as  Heming- 
way, Faulker,  T.  S.  Eliot,  Harriet  Mon- 
roe, Sherwood  Anderson.  They  have 
also  initiated  and  sponsored  every  im- 
portant literary  movement  in  America 
in  the  last  forty  years. 

HASKELL  LECTURER 

Dr.  Frank  M.  Cross,  Jr.,  of  McCor- 


mick Theological  Seminary,  Chicago, 
delivered  six  talks  during  March  deal- 
ing with  the  Ancient  Library  of  Qum- 
ran  and  modern  Bible  studies.  A 
Biblican  scholar  of  note,  Dr.  Cross  has 
been  on  the  eight-man  international 
staff  charged  with  the  publication  of 
the  Dead  Sea  manuscript  discoveries, 
especially  the  manuscripts  found  in 
Cave  Four,  Qumran.  He  is  co-editor 
of  the  Biblical  Archaeologist. 

POLITICAL  ANALYST  IS 
SPEAKER 

Samuel  Lubell,  political  analyst  and 
author,  spoke  on  the  "Revolt  of  the 
Moderates"  on  March  7 in  assembly 
and  on  the  "Feasibility  of  Party  Re- 
alignments" at  a Forum  Board  pro- 
gram during  that  afternoon.  The  au- 
thor of  The  Future  of  American  Poli- 
tics, which  won  the  Woodrow  Wil- 
son Foundation's  Award  as  the  best 
book  published  in  1952  in  the  field 
of  government  and  democracy,  Mr. 
Lubell  has  also  published  articles  on 
the  political  scene  in  The  Sattirday 
Evening  Post  and  other  magazines. 
During  World  War  II  he  was  assist- 
ant to  James  F.  Byrnes  in  the  Office 
of  Economic  Stabilization  and  assist- 
ant to  Bernard  M.  Baruch  in  the  Of- 
fice of  War  Mobilization.  He  was  a 
newsman  before  becoming  a free 
lance  writer. 

MOLIERE  FESTIVAL 

The  Oberlin  Dramatic  Association, 
Mummers,  and  the  French  Club  com- 
bined to  present  a Moliere  Festival  on 
March  13-16  as  the  College’s  contri- 
bution to  the  world-wide  celebration 
of  March  as  International  Theatre 
Month.  Two  farces  of  the  French 
playwright,  one  in  French  and  one  in 
English  were  presented.  The  Mum- 
mers-French  Club  production  was 
"L’Amour  Medecin,”  with  bi-lingual 
F.  Robert  Williams,  ’57,  of  Paris, 
France,  in  the  lead  role.  The  O.  D.  A. 
gave,  in  English,  "The  Mischief  Mak- 
er,” a rollicking  production  starring 
James  Whitely,  '58. 

OUTDOOR  COMMENCEMENT 

Weather  permitting,  Oberlin  Col- 
lege will  hold  its  first  outdoor  Com- 
mencement in  the  history  of  the  insti- 
tution this  June.  With  approval  of 
the  Faculty  Committee  on  General 
Arrangements,  plans  are  going  for- 
ward for  the  Commencement  cere- 
mony to  take  place  on  June  10  on 
Hall  Auditorium  Plaza.  This  will  pro- 
vide seating  for  some  3000  instead  of 
the  1700  which  is  the  capacity  of  Fin- 
ney Chapel,  where  past  exercises  have 
been  held  since  1908.  Certain  prob- 
lems remain  to  be  ironed  out,  such  as 
handling  of  tickets  and  the  providing 
of  music  in  the  outdoor  setting.  Al- 
ternate arrangements  for  a program  in 
Finney  Chapel  in  case  of  rain  are  also 
necessary. 


Oberlin  in  Print 


STUDIES  IN  MODERN  EURO- 
PEAN HISTORY  IN  HONOR  OF 
FRANKLIN  CHARLES  PALM.  By 
former  students.  310  pp.  New 
York:  Bookman  Association,  1956. 
$6.00. 

by 

Frederick  B.  Artz.  T 6 

Professor  Palm,  A.  B.,  Oberlin, 
1914,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Illinois, 
1918,  is  one  of  our  leading  university 
teachers  of  history.  A group  of  his 
former  students  at  the  University  of 
California,  now  honor  him  with  a 
Festschrift  of  fourteen  historical  es- 
says. Most  of  these  studies  are  con- 
cerned with  the  history  of  France 
since  1500,  a field  in  which  Professor 
Palm  has  himself  written  a number  of 
books.  The  book  in  hand  shows  that 
not  only  has  Professor  Palm  published 
a number  of  learned  articles  and 
books,  but  that  he  has  likewise  pro- 
duced a series  of  students  who  are 
now  in  important  teaching  positions 
all  over  the  United  States.  It  is  a sub- 
stantial and  flattering  tribute  to  a dis- 
tinguished teacher  of  teachers. 

Frederick  B.  Artz  is  chairman 
of  the  department  of  history. 

SCIENCE  IN  THE  FEDERAL  GOV- 
ERNMENT: A HISTORY  OF 

POLICIES  AND  ACTIVITIES  TO 
1940.  By  A.  Hunter  Dupree,  ’42. 
460  pp.  Cambridge:  The  Belknap 
Press  of  the  Harvard  University 
Press.  $7.50. 

by 

Robert  S.  Fletcher,  '20 

One  of  the  satisfactions  that  comes 
to  a teacher  is  that  of  watching  a 
promising  student  make  his  mark  in 
Oberlin  and  go  on  to  further  achieve- 
ment in  the  semi-professional  work  of 
graduate  school.  Having  taken  his  ad- 
vanced degree,  he  is  encouraged  by 
graduate  instructors  to  undertake  crea- 
tive work  in  his  chosen  field  and  be- 
come a teacher  in  his  own  right.  It 
is  an  exciting  moment  when  the  first 
printed  result  of  his  authorship  comes 
from  the  mailman’s  hand  tumbling  in 
the  front  door.  Such  were  the  cir- 
cumstances when  Science  in  the  Fed- 
eral Government  by  Hunter  Dupree, 
slid  along  the  floor  and  finally  came 
to  rest  in  my  vestibule  one  Saturday 
afternoon  about  two  months  ago. 

It’s  a pretty  piece  of  printing.  I 
notice  Dupree’s  acknowledgment  of 
Leslie  H.  Fishel,  Jr's,  assistance  as  "re- 
( Continued  on  page  16) 
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ANYONE  who  sits  behind  a desk 
is  usually  subjected  to  at  least 
two  real  dangers:  shiny  trousers  (or 
the  equivalent  for  the  gentler  sex) 
and  the  desk  itself,  an  anthroDomor- 
phic  monstrosity  which  can  devour, 
embarrass,  engulf,  humor,  and  enslave. 
The  desk  which  surrounds  me  in  the 
Alumni  Office,  for  instance,  has  a tre- 
mendous capacity  for  swallowing 
minor  items,  the  loss  of  which  in- 
variably transforms  them  into  major 
items.  A month  or  so  ago  a former 
classmate  wrote  in  for  the  addresses 
of  four  alumni,  who,  he  thought, 
might  be  soloists  for  his  community 
concert  series.  The  desk  quietly  stuffed 
this  request  into  one  of  its  many  hid- 
ing places.  A few  weeks  later  my 
friend  sent  in  his  Alumni  Fund  gift 
with  the  cryptic  statement,  "Four  ad- 
dresses?” attached.  While  the  desk 
chuckled  silently,  my  staff  and  1 tore 
our  collective  fingernails  trying  to  de- 
cipher the  code.  After  a nerve-wrack- 
ing week  of  hunting,  staff  persever- 
ance won  out,  and  the  request  was 


filled.  The  desk’s  silent  chuckles  con- 
tinued. 

And  well  they  might  have.  Last 
fall,  an  alumnus  approached  me,  as  he 
had  approached  my  predecessors,  with 
a suggestion  that  the  science  majors 
be  circularized  and  a directory  then 
published.  I leaped  at  the  suggestion 
and  began  work  on  a questionnaire. 
But  I failed  to  reckon  on  my  old  foe! 
The  first  draft  remained  glued  to  the 
desk  for  two  months.  I finally  tore  it 
loose  and  worked  up  a second  draft. 
Greedily,  the  desk  attached  itself  to 
that,  and  I am  only  now  prying  the 
questionnaire  loose.  The  desk’s  silent 
chuckles  do  not  stop. 

And  why  should  they?  The  desk 
has  further  presented  me  with  an  in- 
soluble problem  in  personal  relations. 
I have  several  books  on  my  desk,  neat- 
ly encased  in  book  ends.  Yet,  some- 
how, wherever  I put  these  books,  they 
are  inevitably  in  the  line  of  vision  be- 
tween a visitor  and  myself.  Move 
them  anywhere  on  the  desk,  the  desk 
can  always  manipulate  them  so  that 
they  manage  to  obstruct  the  line  of 
communication.  Frankly,  I have  given 
up  on  this  and  when  someone  comes 
in  to  see  me,  I usually  get  up,  walk 
(Continued  on  page  26) 
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OUR  COVER  introduces  to  you 
this  month,  our  Board  of  Trus- 
tees at  their  March,  1957,  meeting  in 
Shipherd  Lounge.  Members  present 
are,  around  the  table,  left  to  right:  E. 
Earl  Newsom,  ’21,  Public  Relations 
Counsel,  N.  Y.;  Frank  C.  Fisher,  T4, 
Attorney,  N.  Y.;  John  W.  Love,  14, 
Column  Writer,  Cleveland  Press;  Vic- 
tor Obenhaus,  ’25,  Professor,  Chicago 
Theological  Seminary;  Adena  Miller 
Rich,  ’ll,  Retired  Social  Worker,  La 
Crosse;  Walter  K.  Bailey,  T9,  Presi- 
dent, Warner  & Swasey  Co.,  Cleve- 
land; Bernard  L.  Gladieux,  '30,  Man- 
agement Consultant,  Scarsdale;  Louis 
S.  Peirce,  ’28,  Attorney,  Cleveland; 
Donald  M.  Love,  T 6,  Secretary  of  the 
College;  President  William  E.  Steven- 
son, Chairman  of  the  Board;  William 
P.  Davis,  T5,  Treasurer  of  the  College; 
Irvin  E.  Houck,  ’24,  Vice  President, 
Marsh  & McLennan,  Chicago;  Harry 
E.  Barnard,  T5,  Attorney,  Detroit; 
Nathaniel  R.  Howard,  T9,  Editor, 
Cleveland  News;  Kathryn  L.  Hop- 
wood,  ’30,  Dean  of  Students,  Hunter 
College;  Erwin  N.  Griswold,  '25, 
Dean,  Harvard  Law  School;  Paul  A. 
Frank,  President,  National  Rubber 
Machinery  Co.,  Akron;  Frank  C.  Van 
Cleef,  ’04,  Attorney,  Oberlin. 

HOW  BEST  to  utilize  our  teaching 
resources  is  the  subject  of  inquiry  by 
President  Stevenson.  See  page  7. 

PEMIGEWASSETT,  camp  for  boys, 
celebrates  its  fiftieth  anniversary  this 
summer.  James  H.  Hall,  T 4,  one  of 
the  many  Oberlinians  who  have  been 
associated  with  it  through  the  years, 
looks  into  its  history.  See  page  4. 

FOR  THE  DELIGHTFUL  recollec- 
tions of  James  H.  Griswold,  '98,  who, 
as  a farm  boy,  sat  with  the  notables  at 
the  dedication  of  Garfield’s  Monu- 
ment in  1890,  turn  to  page  8. 

THERE'S  A STORY  involved  when 
an  Oberlin  alumna  invades  a field  pre- 
empted by  men.  "Midge"  Jay,  ’23, 
furniture  buyer  for  Macy’s,  gives  us 
that  story  on  page  10. 

MORA  (Men  of  Retirement  Age) 
is  a growing  club  to  meet  a growing 
need.  For  its  interesting  history,  told 
by  Benjamin  F.  McMahon,  ’05,  one  of 
its  founders,  turn  to  page  12. 
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Aerial  view  of  Camp  Pemigewassett 


DUDGARWINICK 

or 

The  Spell  of  Pemigewassett 


For  fifty  years  this  New  England  camp  for 
boys  has  had  close  ties  with  Oberlin 


By  JAMES  H.  HALL,  ’14 
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THE  STORY  IS  TOLD  of  die  old  fisherman  who  peered 
intendy  at  an  incoming  yacht.  He  spelled  out  its  name 
P-S-Y-C-H-E  and  disgustedly  announced  diat  that  was  "a 
h ...  of  a way  to  spell  fish.”  DUDGARW1NICK  is  in 
truth  an  optional  spelling  of  Pemigewassett,  the  name  of 
a camp  that  celebrates  this  summer  its  50th  season.  The 
revised  spelling  expands  into  DUDley  B.  Reed,  ’03,  Ed- 
GAR  Fauver,  ’99,  EdWIN  Fauver,  ’99,  and  J.  Herbert 
NICHols,  ’ll,  each  familiarly  and  legitimately  called  "Doc” 
by  generations  of  campers.  The  rich  and  full  careers  of 
Dud,  Gar  and  Win  have  closed.  Doc  Nick,  with  Pemi 
since  its  third  season,  first  as  "master,”  later  as  one  of  die 
owners  and  directors,  carries  on,  aided  by  two  of  the 
founders’  sons,  Alfred  N.  Fauver,  ’37,  and  Thomas  L. 
Reed,  ’38.  Pemi,  this  enterprise  of  Oberlin  graduates,  is 
the  oldest  boys’  private  camp  in  New  England  continu- 
ously under  the  same  management.  In  its  first  season 
there  were  two  masters  and  15  boys.  Last  summer  there 
were  42  staff  members  and  160  boys  who  came  from  91 
cities,  22  states,  and  four  foreign  countries. 

The  Beginning 

The  three  founders  had  been  counselors  at  Camp  Moosi- 
lauke,  two  miles  up  the  valley,  and  after  the  summer  of 
1907  they  decided  they  might  as  well  work  for  them- 
selves. In  a serving  of  "Bean  Soup,”  the  camp  journal 
ladled  out  Monday  evenings  during  the  season,  Doc  Dud 
once  wrote  of  this  decision  to  start  a camp.  The  three  had 
looked  over  numerous  sites  but  had  seen  nothing  that 
"looked  better  than  the  place  on  Lower  Baker  (Pond), 
so  we  went  back  to  medical  school  (Columbia)  to  think 
it  over  further.  By  Thanksgiving,”  the  account  continues, 
"we  had  determined  to  see  Indian  Pond,  and  if  that  was 


not  distinctly  superior,  to  try  to  arrange  for  the  place  where 
the  camp  is. 

"Thanksgiving  Day  was  hot,  and  we  all  had  officiated  in 
football  games  and  then  assembled  at  the  station  to  take 
a train  for  Boston,  and  thence  to  Wentworth,  New  Hamp- 
shire. We  had  on  our  summer  suits  — our  only  ones,  I 
suspect  — and  took  no  overcoats.  We  had  no  money  for 
a sleeper,  so  we  sat  up,  and  at  intervals  tried  to  get  a 
fourth  man  to  play  cards  with  us,  but  our  prospective  vic- 
tims would  take  one  look  at  us,  and  decline  with  vigor. 
We  reached  Boston  about  midnight,  and  as  tire  train  for 
Wentworth  did  not  leave  until  3 a.  m.,  we  went  to  sleep 
on  the  station  floor.  At  one  o’clock  they  drove  us  out, 
saying  they  were  closing  the  station,  and  we  went  out  and 
slept  with  the  express  company’s  horses  until  three,  when 
we  took  the  papier  train  on  the  famous  Boston  and  Maine, 
and  after  changing  trains  four  times,  reached  Wentworth 
to  find  the  temperature  a little  above  zero,  and  a foot  of 
snow  on  the  ground.  We  hired  a sleigh  and  drove  to 
Indian  Pond,  and  then  back  to  Baker  Lake,  went  to  Ply- 
mouth, and  arranged  to  lease  50  acres  with  the  privilege  of 
buying  after  the  next  summer.” 

In  the  years  following  the  original  50  acres  expanded  to 
700  acres  surrounding  the  mile  long  lake,  called  Lower 
Baker  Pond,  four  miles  west  of  Wentworth,  28  miles  from 
Hanover.  Fifty-six  buildings  now  house  the  camp.  There 
are  7 tennis  courts,  3 baseball  fields,  track,  rifle  and  arch- 
ery ranges,  sailboats,  canoes  and  boats,  which  serve  Senior, 
Intermediate,  and  Junior  camps,  permitting  competition  in 
all  age  groups. 

Camp  Activities 

From  the  beginning  Pemi  has  given  each  camper  in- 
struction in  sports.  The  camper  may  elect  as  one  of  the 
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Robert  Mallory,  '35;  Robert  Price,  '37;  John  Wherry,  '36  ’ ” ’ John  A'  Pnce>  41,  Richard  Stocker,  31;  Homer  Price,  x'4C 
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morning  hour  "occupations”  Nature,  Shop,  Art,  or  Music. 
For  30  years  the  enthusiasm  of  Clarence  Dike,  naturalist, 
has  matched  that  of  the  campers  as  they  discovered  new 
worlds  among  the  butterflies,  wild  flowers,  grasses,  and 
rocks.  The  reigns  of  the  other  specialist  counselors  have 
been  shorter.  The  present  master  of  the  shop,  Franklin 
Jefferis,  has,  for  nine  years,  'been  helping  Pemi  boys  to  be 
square  and  true.  The  present  music  master,  James  FI.  Hall, 
T4,  recently  resuming  the  joys  of  camp  life,  has  tried  for 
ten  years  to  get  the  campers  to  sing  and  play  relatively  in 
tune,  as  have  his  predecessors  who  came  to  Pemi  from 
Oberlin:  Arthur  L.  Williams,  ’25,  George  E.  Wain,  and 
Scott  Withrow,  ’53.  "The  Pemigewassett  Silver  Cornet 
Band”  has  given  pleasure  both  in  and  out  of  camp.  Song 
is  a natural  outlet,  occasionally  cultivated  as  with  "The 
Singing  Counselors.”  Music  is  a feature  of  camp  fires, 
meals,  and  all  special  occasions.  The  tradition  of  music 
at  Pemi  is  founded  upon  Doc  Dud’s  love  of  music,  which 
bubbled  over  into  more  than  a score  of  excellent  camp 
songs  which  the  boys  love  to  sing.  He  always  maintained 
that  music  was  both  manly,  and  good  fun. 

Pemi  has  always  taken  advantage  of  the  beautiful  neigh- 
boring country,  and  campers  have  yearly  accepted  the 
challenges  offered  by  Mt.  Cube  (2900  feet),  Mt.  Moosi- 
lauke  (4800  feet),  Mt.  Lafayette  of  the  Franconian  Range 
(5200  feet),  and  Mt.  Washington  in  the  Presidential 
Range  (6200  feet),  the  highest  point  in  New  England. 
Close  to  camp  is  the  Connecticut  River  which  invites 
canoeing  groups  to  test  skills  won  on  the  Lower  Baker. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  praise  men,  but  one  cannot 
resist  adding  Dud’s  description  of  Win  as  "the  one  who 
was  on  the  job,  day  and  night,  never  forgetting  the  boys.” 
Of  Gar  he  wrote:  "And  when  the  work  had  been  the  hard- 
est, Gar’s  voice  has  been  the  loudest,  raised  in  cheery  song 
and  going  through  all  the  keys  in  magnificent  disregard 
of  the  rules,  but  insistence  on  the  high  C’s  and  the  fortis- 
simos.” 

Men  of  Oberlin 

From  pioneer  years  of  the  camp  when  life  was  rugged 
to  more  recent  seasons  when  the  wilds  of  New  Hampshire 
have  been  partially  tamed  by  electricity  and  hot  water,  the 
directors  of  Pemi  have  always  held  that  staff  and  spirit 


One  of  the  popular  activities  at  Pemi,  sailing  on  lower  Baker  Lake. 
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Tom  Reed,  ’38,  (left)  and  A1  Fauver,  '37,  directors  of  the  second 
generation  with  Dudley  B.  Reed,  '03,  and  J.  Herbert  Nichols,  'll. 
Dr.  Reed  died  shortly  after  this  picture  was  taken. 


of  the  camp  mean  more  to  the  boys  than  anything  else. 
Through  the  years  more  than  170  of  the  counselors  have 
been  Oberlin  men.  Here  is  a tiny  sampling,  somewhat 
chronological:  John  Rahill,  ’ll,  Laurence  MacDaniels,  ’12, 
Whit  Morrison,  ’10,  Brock  Henderson,  T4,  Molly  Curtis, 
’15,  Pete  Fisher,  ’14,  Ted  Reed,  ’14,  Richard  Fauver,  '17, 
Ned  Bosworth,  T 6,  Dick  Kimball,  ’21,  Earl  Newsom,  ’21, 
Wade  Rinehart,  T9,  Frank  Hutchins,  '23,  Bob  Browning, 
’23,  Harold  Wood,  ’23,  Jack  Gurney,  ’24,  Erwin  Griswold, 
’25,  Bob  Fisher,  ’26,  James  Wickenden,  ’28,  Melville  Kira- 
cofe,  ’29,  Tom  Williams,  ’30,  Lionel  Lightner,  ’33,  Harlan 
Spangler,  ’33,  George  Vradenburg,  Jr.,  ’41,  Bruce  Bennett, 
’39,  Bob  Kretchmar,  ’40,  Tracy  Strong,  Jr.,  ’37,  Bob  Burn- 
ham, ’52,  Jack  Newsom,  ’47,  Ed  VanMetre,  ’50,  Alan 
Dore,  ’52,  William  T.  Butler,  ’54,  James  Gorman,  ’51, 
Robert  Palmer,  '49,  James  Pohlman,  ’54,  and  Norm 
Thompson,  ’54. 

The  Docs  were  aided  not  only  by  Oberlin  men  but  by 
Oberlin  women.  All  four  of  them  married  Oberlin  girls 
who  shared  fully  in  the  shaping  of  Pemi.  Clara  Jones 
Reed,  '05,  had  been  a Conservatory  student;  Alice  Mac- 
Daniels Fauver,  ’99,  Anne  MacDaniels  Fauver,  ’05,  and 
Louise  Allen  Nichols,  ’ll,  were  graduates  of  the  college. 
The  first  three  worked  behind  the  scenes,  although  Clara 
Reed’s  sweet  singing  often  brought  her  before  the  campers. 
Mrs.  Nichols  for  35  years  was  "mother”  and  counselor  to 
all  the  Juniors.  Director  Thomas  L.  Reed,  ’38,  carried  on 
the  tradition  when  he  married  Betsy  N.  Mook,  39,  who  has 
entered  into  the  camp  regime  with  enthusiasm.  Countless 
Oberlin  friends  have  enjoyed  the  warm  and  gracious  hos- 
pitality of  the  Pemi  family. 

Since  such  a large  proportion  of  staff  and  spirit  of 
Pemi  has  been  furnished  by  Oberlin  men  and  women,  one 
may  wonder  if  the  past  50  years  has  produced  any  enter- 
prise more  colored  by  "The  Crimson  and  the  Gold. 


James  Husst  Hall,  '14,  emeritus  professor  of  the  history  and 
criticism  of  music,  was  a member  of  the  Conservatory  faculty  for 
33  years  before  he  retired  in  1955.  Since  then  he  lias  been  a visit- 
ing lecturer  on  various  other  campuses  under  the  sponsorship  of 
the  University  of  Virginia.  His  book.  The  Art  Song,  published  in 
1953,  was  well  received  by  the  critics.  He  is  the  author  of  Voices 
from  the  Past,"  published  in  the  Alumni  Magazine  last  October. 
His  wife,  the  former  Florence  B.  Jenney,  is  emeritus  professor  of 
singing  in  the  Conservatory. 
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EXPERIMENTS 

IN 

EDUCATION 


By  PRESIDENT  WILLIAM  E.  STEVENSON 


IN  MY  ARTICLE  in  the  February  Alumni  Magazine  I 
suggested  that  the  next  ten  to  fifteen  years  may  "prove 
as  challenging  as  any  similar  period  in  the  history  of 
higher  education  in  the  United  States.”  The  challenge  will 
arise  primarily  because  of  the  great  increase  in  numbers  of 
students  of  college  age,  already  born,  who  will  demand 
and  have  every  right  to  some  type  of  an  education  beyond 
the  high  school  at  some  kind  of  an  institution  somewhere. 
But,  unfortunately,  as  the  number  of  college  students 
doubles  the  number  of  available  teachers  will  prove  in- 
creasingly inadequate.  Thus  an  especially  crucial  diffi- 
culty will  be  presented  for  private  colleges  and  universi- 
ties, as  tax-supported  institutions  can  pay  the  better  sal- 
aries and  obtain  and  retain  a large  proportion  of  the  best 
teachers.  So  the  maintenance  and  improvement  of  the 
quality  of  private  higher  education  will  be  a matter  of 
impelling  concern. 

WELL  AWARE  of  these  stark  facts  of  life  and  con- 
cerned about  the  importance  of  maintaining,  if  not 
improving,  the  quality  of  American  college  education,  the 
Fund  for  the  Advancement  of  Education,  an  important 
branch  of  the  Ford  Foundation,  has  been  supporting  a 
number  of  promising  experiments  in  ways  to  use  available 
teaching  resources  more  effectively.  Thus  far  several  mil- 
lion dollars  has  been  applied  to  this  purpose.  Some  grants 
have  been  made  directly  and  a number  of  others  through 
a special  committee  of  18  college  presidents  and  ad- 
ministrators of  which  I happen  to  be  a member.  The 
experiments  now  under  way  at  fifty  or  more  well-known 
American  colleges  and  universities  fall  for  the  most  part 
into  six  general  categories. 

The  first  group  of  grants  was  concerned  with  putting 
a larger  responsibility  on  the  student  for  his  own  learning, 
not  only  to  reduce  the  faculty  work  load  for  a given  num- 
ber. of  students  but  also  to  promote  the  students’  growth 
in  independent  thinking  and  judgment.  Through  experi- 
ments and  evaluations  answers  are  being  sought  to  such 
questions  as  these:  What  percentage  of  college  students 
are  capable  of  self-directed  study?  W^hat  are  the  in- 


tellectual and  personality  characteristics  of  those  students 
who  will  benefit  most  from  that  type  of  education  oppor- 
tunity? What  are  their  social  and  educational  histories? 
Can  students  capable  of  self-direction  be  identified  upon 
matriculation  or  during  the  early  part  of  their  college 
career?  To  what  extent  and  how  can  ability  to  carry  out 
self-directed  study  be  developed  in  college  students? 

The  second  category  of  grants  had  to  do  with  revision 
of  the  curriculum  to  eliminate  non-essential  courses  and 
avoid  duplication  and  overlap.  It  is  obvious  that  faculty 
time  can  be  saved  and  put  to  better  advantage,  or  numbers 
of  faculty  can  be  reduced,  if  courses  regarded  as  unneces- 
sary for  liberal  arts  or  pre-professional  education  are  elim- 
inated from  the  curriculum.  These  considerations  offer 
unprecedented  opportunties  to  colleges  and  universities  to 
review  their  aims  and  then  determine  what  courses  and 
programs  will  lead  toward  the  attainment  of  those  desired 
goals.  Too  often  the  tendency  has  been  to  proliferate 
courses  because  of  faculty  desire  or  student  or  public  pres- 
sure, without  regard  to  tbe  relevancy  and  necessity  of  those 
courses  to  the  educational  aims  of  the  particular  institu- 
tion. We  have  taken  for  granted,  no  matter  what  we  may 
have  done  at  our  own  particular  college  or  university,  that 
our  program  is  achieving  utmost  success.  The  pressures 
ahead  should  for  very  practical  reasons  force  us  to  come 
more  directly  to  grips  with  such  questions  as:  What  are 
we  trying  to  accomplish?  What  educational  elements  in 
our  particular  programs  are  vital  and  justifiable?  What 
changes  are  needed  in  existing  course  structures,  techniques 
or  methodology? 

Grants  in  the  third  category  were  designed  to  study  and 
determine  how  and  to  what  extent  graduate  students,  up- 
perclassmen and  other  non-professional  assistants  fre- 
quently available  in  college  communities  might  be  used  to 
relieve  the  load  on  professionally  educated  faculty  members. 

The  fourth  category  of  grants  involved  mechanical  and 
electronic  devices  which  would  extend  the  influence  of 
superior  teachers  or  eliminate  excessive  time  demands  on 
teachers.  Experiments  are  being  conducted  to  discover 
( Continued  on  page  19) 
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A farm 
boy  sits 
with  a 
President 
67  years  ago 


By  JAMES  H.  GRISWOLD,  ’98 


The  following  article  was  published  last  May  30,  1956,  in  the 
Cleveland  PRESS,  by  whose  permission  it  is  here  reprinted. 

I WAS  BORN  on  a small  farm  in  Ashtabula  County  and 
attended  district  schools  where  teachers  were  fre- 
quently paid  $25  a month  and  often  "boarded  around.” 
When  I reached  the  age  of  16  my  parents  decided  that 
I should  go  to  New  Lyme  Institute,  an  academy  10  miles 
away. 

The  principal  was  Jacob  Tuckerman,  who  also  taught 
many  of  the  subjects.  He  was  my  greatest  teacher  and 
incidentally  was  the  grandfather  of  Florence  E.  Allen,  a 
classmate  of  mine  at  the  institute  and  now  judge  of  the 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals. 

Professor  Tuckerman  conducted  chapel  exercises  for  the 
whole  school,  consisting  of  about  180  pupils. 

He  also  kept  the  students  informed  on  many  current 
subjects,  and  in  April  and  May  of  1890  he  mentioned  that 
on  May  30,  Decoration  Day,  in  Cleveland,  about  80  miles 
away,  the  great  monument  to  the  memory  of  President 
James  A.  Garfield  was  to  be  dedicated. 

Many  older  people  in  Ashtabula  County  had  known 
General  Garfield  personally  as  their  congressman,  and  all, 
including  the  academy  students,  had  come  to  know  much 
of  his  greatness. 
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So  when  Professor  Tuckerman  suggested  that  it  would 
be  a great  event  in  the  life  of  any  student  who  could  find 
it  possible  to  attend  the  dedication,  I immediately  began 
to  figure  how  it  could  be  done.  I did  not  dare  to  write 
home  (remember  there  were  no  telephones)  for  fear  my 
parents,  who  were  sacrificing  to  send  me  to  the  academy, 
would  think  the  expense  too  great. 

In  my  boyish  thinking  I remembered  that  I had  an 
uncle  and  aunt  (my  mother’s  oldest  brother  and  his  wife) 
living  in  a suburb  of  Cleveland.  With  that  in  mind  I 
decided  to  make  the  trip,  the  only  expense  now  being  die 
railroad  fare. 

I got  permission  to  go  from  Professor  Tuckerman,  and 
without  notifying  either  my  parents  or  my  uncle  and  aunt, 
I took  the  train  from  New  Lyme  on  Thursday  morning. 
May  29,  1890,  for  Ashtabula,  where  I changed  to  the  old 
Lake  Shore  Railroad  for  Cleveland,  and  arrived  at  the  home 
of  my  uncle  before  supper  time. 

They  were  surprised  but  glad  to  see  me.  I told  them 
why  I had  come  to  Cleveland;  they  were  surprised,  as 
their  son  somewhat  older  than  I had  made  no  preparations 
to  attend  the  great  celebration. 

The  next  day  I left  the  house  rather  early,  although  the 
procession  was  not  due  to  start  from  Public  Square  until 
noon. 
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I thought  I might  possibly  get  a sight  of  President  Ben- 
jamin Harrison,  for  1 had  never  seen  a president  before. 
I had  heard  that  the  parade  was  to  be  very  large  but  I 
had  not  the  faintest  idea  of  its  size. 

I was  all  alone.  I did  not  know  a single  person  in 
Cleveland  besides  my  uncle’s  family,  and  I did  not  see  a 
single  person  that  I knew  from  the  time  I left  my  uncle's 
home  in  the  morning  until  I returned  exhausted  at  night. 

The  parade  was  entirely  beyond  me,  but  I was  bound 
to  get  everything  I could  from  it.  Every  state  in  the 
Union  sent  a representative.  More  than  5000  men  from 
the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  local  and  state  militia 
and  civic  organizations  took  part  and  marched  from  the 
Square  to  Lake  View  Cemetery,  about  five  miles  out  Euclid 
Avenue. 

There  were  bands  it  seemed  from  every  city  one  could 
think  of.  I was  told  30  or  40  in  all.  Perhaps  the  group 
that  attracted  the  most  attention  was  the  veterans  of  the 
42d  Regiment  of  Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry,  Garfield’s  old 
command,  consisting  of  over  100. 

The  procession  was  so  long  that  it  took  nearly  two 
hours  to  pass  a given  point.  I managed  to  start  with  the 
head  of  the  parade,  for  I did  not  want  to  miss  a thing. 

When  I left  my  uncle’s  home  I had  supposed  I would 
take  a streetcar  from  the  Square  to  the  cemetery,  but  1 
soon  found  out  that  all  the  streetcars  had  been  taken  off 
Euclid  Avenue  just  before  the  parade  started. 

So  I walked,  and  often  ran,  keeping  up  with  the  head 
of  the  parade  all  the  way  to  the  cemetery  and  then  up  the 
long  rise  to  the  location  of  the  monument.  And  now  came 
my  greatest  disappointment. 

Stumped  by  Stand 

A wooden  stand  had  been  erected  close  to  the  monu- 
ment, about  20  feet  in  the  air,  which  would  seat  possibly 
150.  In  order  to  see  all  the  great  personages  and  hear  the 
speeches,  one  just  had  to  be  up  on  this  platform. 

To  get  to  this  very  reserved  section,  one  had  to  have  a 
ticket. 

What  was  I to  do?  Had  I come  80  miles  and  at  large 
expense,  for  me,  only  to  stand  at  the  foot  of  the  speaker’s 
platform  with  thousands  of  others  and  hear  and  see  very 
little?  ; 

Greatly  distressed,  I began  to  circulate  around  the  monu- 
ment and  particularly  about  the  speakers'  stand.  On  one 
side,  where  the  notables  came  on  to  the  platform,  I dis- 
covered that  boards  had  been  nailed  to  the  studding,  leav- 
ing openings  of  an  inch  or  two  between  them. 

I saw  no  policeman  or  guard  on  duty,  so  I proceeded 
to  put  my  fingers  and  toes  through  the  openings  and 
quickly  climbed  to  the  top,  where  the  notables  were  be- 
ginning to  assemble. 

No  one  paid  any  attention  to  me  and  T took  a chair. 


Almost  immediately  there  came  on  to  the  platform  ex- 
President  Rutherford  B.  Hayes  with  President  Benjamin 
Harrison  at  his  side. 

As  the  personages  were  introduced  from  time  to  time, 
I learned  that  I was  seeing  and  hearing  not  only  President 
Harrison,  but  Vice  President  Morton,  Postmaster  General 
John  Wanamaker,  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Jeremiah  Rusk, 
with  his  long  whiskers,  Governor  Campbell  of  Ohio, 
United  States  Chief  Justice  Melville  W.  Fuller,  and  Wil- 
liam McKinley. 

There  were  many  others,  some  of  local  fame,  but  when 
President  Hayes  introduced  General  William  Tecumseh 
Sherman,  the  applause  from  everywhere  was  terrific. 

Remembers  Prayer 

The  great  orator  of  the  day  was  ex-Governor  Jacob  D. 
Cox  of  Ohio.  I do  not  remember  a word  that  he  said 
but  I do  remember  the  prayer  at  the  beginning,  offered  by 
Bishop  William  A.  Leonard  of  the  Cleveland  Diocese  of 
the  Episcopal  Church. 

Quite  likely  this  was  because  my  father  was  a loyal 
Episcopalian  and  it  was  at  least  one  thing  that  I could 
with  good  grace  report  to  him  when  I should  next  get 
home,  and  explain  why  I had  made  this  trip  on  my  own. 

I do  not  remember  a word  of  any  of  the  speeches,  but 
I was  tremendously  impressed  in  seeing  and  hearing  this 
great  array  of  distinguished  personages. 

One  thing  I do  remember  vividly  after  these  65  years. 
Just  before  President  Hayes  was  apparently  ready  to  dis- 
miss the  memorable  gathering  there  came  great  shouts  for 
"McKinley.”  "Bill  McKinley.” 

McKinley  responded  with  great  dignity  and  solemnity, 
in  the  same  earnest  manner  everyone  remembers  who  heard 
him  thereafter  until  his  final  address  in  Buffalo  in  1901. 

And  so  with  simple  formalities,  there  ended  the  dedica- 
tion ceremonies  of  the  Garfield  Monument. 

I know  of  no  person  still  alive,  besides  myself  — al- 
though of  course  there  may  be  one  or  two  — who  were 
privileged  to  be  present  on  this  momentous  occasion. 

The  splendid  memorial  still  stands,  refurbished  and 
visited  by  large  and  enthusiastic  numbers  from  all  over  the 
world  every  year. 


James  Harlen  Griswold,  ’98,  is  associated  as  counsel  with  the  law 
firm  of  Jamison,  Ulrich,  Hope,  Johnson  & Burt  of  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
A graduate  of  the  Law  School  of  Western  Reserve  University,  he 
has  been  a practicing  attorney  in  Cleveland  since  his  admission  to 
the  Bar  in  1901.  He  and  his  wife,  the  former  Hope  Irwin,  ’00, 
have  four  children:  Jane  (Mrs.  Daniel  W.  Holmes),  '33;  Hope 
(Mrs.  George  H.  Curfman,  Jr.);  James  W.,  ’31,  treasurer  of  Phillips 
Exeter  Academy;  and  Erwin,  '25,  dean  of  the  Harvard  Law  School 
and  a trustee  of  Oberlin  College. 
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ONE  GIRL 

in  a 

HUNDRED 


An  Oberlin  alumna  stands  alone 
in  a male  cast  of  furniture  buyers 


By  MILDRED  C.  JAY,  ’23 


MACY’S,  the  world’s  largest  store,  fills  a city  block  at 
34th  Street  and  Broadway  in  New  York  and  is  filled 
from  the  sub-sub-basement  to  the  19th  floor  with  mer- 
chandise from  all  corners  of  the  globe.  Aeroplanes  and 
houses  have  been  purchased  there;  goats,  ponies,  and 
chickens  too.  There  are  daily  sales  in  diamonds  and  minks, 
millions  of  tiny  safety  pins  and  air-conditioning  equipment. 
It  is  said  that  more  varieties  of  cheeses  and  caviar  line  the 
grocery  counters  than  in  any  other  one  place. 

The  store  was  founded  100  years  ago  By  Roland  H. 
Macy,  a sea-going  man  sailing  out  of  Nantucket,  Massa- 
chusetts. He  opened  a little  shop  in  New  York,  and  today 
Macy’s  still  uses  his  symbol  of  a red  star.  He  had  guided 
his  ship  by  the  stars,  and  a reddish  one  had  been  a lucky 
one  for  him.  Macy’s  still  uses  his  odd  prices  too  — 98c, 
never  a dollar;  $19.98,  never  $20.00.  The  story  is  that  Mr. 
Macy  felt  that  this  would  force  the  clerks  to  count  money 
carefully  and  to  the  penny.  The  "6%  less  for  cash”  prices 
is  a policy  continuing  from  the  original  Mr.  Macy. 

Members  of  the  Straus  family  soon  rented  space  in  the 
store  to  sell  china,  and  later  bought  the  entire  business. 
They  have  guided  the  store’s  destiny  for  several  generations 
since,  and  that  one  store  has  now  grown  to  a family  of 
32.  The  major  Macy  stores  beside  the  parent  store  in 
New  York,  are  Bamberger’s  in  Newark,  New  Jersey; 
Lasalle  & Koch  in  Toledo,  Ohio;  Davison-Paxon  in  Atlanta, 
Georgia;  Macy’s  in  Kansas  City,  Missouri;  Macy's  in  San 
Francisco,  California.  Each  of  these  is  surrounded  by 
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branch  stores,  the  mother  hen  and  chick  kind  of  plan. 
Those  chicks  each  do  business  in  the  millions,  and  the 
entire  Macy  family  of  stores  currently  does  about  $400,- 
000,00.00  worth  of  business  a year. 

A Start  in  Merchandising 

To  become  one  of  its  approximately  15,000  New  York 
employees  ( the  count  varies  a good  deal  according  to  sea- 
sons of  the  year),  I stood  in  line  in  1926  at  the  Employ- 
ment office.  After  being  screened,  interviewed,  and  tested 
mentally  and  physically,  I got  the  job  of  interior  decora- 
tor. This  meant  leaving  three  years  of  teaching  behind 
me.  Being  Art  Supervisor  for  the  public  schools  of  Adams, 
Massachusetts,  had  been  interesting  and  rewarding  in  many 
ways  and  had  provided  summers  for  study  at  Columbia 
University,  Parsons  School  of  Design,  and  a study  trip  to 
Europe  with  New  York  University.  It  was  on  the  boat 
going  to  Europe  that  I mailed  the  letter  of  resignation  from 
teaching  in  September  of  1926,  returned  to  New  York  for 
serious  job  hunting  and  finally  settled  in  Macy  s. 

There  are  many  directions  in  which  to  go  in  retailing. 
They  fall  into  two  major  divisions,  management  and  mer- 
chandising. Within  a year,  when  1 was  asked  to  shift  into 
merchandising,  it  seemed  the  wise  thing  to  do,  for  die 
buying  and  selling  of  merchandise  is  a store’s  very  exist- 
ence. The  Furniture  Department  was  where  1 landed. 

There  are  seven  furniture  buyers  — for  bedding,  case 
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Looking  over  new  designs  are  the 
following  Macy  buyers:  (left  to  right) 
Mr.  Carl  Bryant  (Case  Goods): 
Mr.  Otto  Overby  (Modern  Furniture); 
Mildred  Jay,  '23,  (Upholstered  Furniture); 

Mr.  Harold  Brockey  (Bedding); 
Mr.  Joseph  Fontana  (Tables  and  Desks). 


goods  (dining  room  and  bedrom  pieces)  tables,  antiques, 
modern,  summer  and  upholstered  furniture.  I am  the 
buyer  of  upholstered  furniture  — the  overstuffed  buyer. 
(Luckily  the  scales  still  show  130  pounds  as  they  did  the 
day  in  1923  I graduated  from  Oberlin).  All  the  other 
buyers  are  men;  in  fact,  the  entire  furniture  business  is 
made  up  primarily  of  men.  Being  out-numbered  almost 
100  to  one  has  been  neither  an  asset  nor  a liability.  It  has 
been  fun. 

Department  Manager 

The  actual  title  of  each  of  the  100  buyers  in  Macy’s  is 
"Department  Manager,”  since  he  is  expected  to  run  a de- 
partment in  its  entirety.  Each  department  is  similar  to  a 
complete  store,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  create  business 
and  show  a profit.  A Macy  furniture  buyer  can  be  found 
in  a hundred  places,  least  often  in  his  own  offices;  he  may 
be  on  the  selling  floor  making  sure  that  customers  are 
given  satisfactory  service,  planning  and  supervising  the 
setting  up  of  displays  and  preparing  merchandise  for  sale, 
working  with  the  50  to  60  salespeople  in  formal  and  in- 
formal training  sessions.  He  may  be  found  at  the  Ware- 


house inspecting  shipments  as  they  are  unloaded  from  the 
trucks,  verifying  the  quantity  of  stock  which  the  records 
show  to  be  there,  or  talking  over  problems  with  stockmen 
while  lunching  in  the  employees  cafeteria.  Almost  daily 
one  may  find  him  in  the  Advertising  Department  working 
with  its  huge  staff  of  copywriters  and  artists.  With  a 
good  ad  and  the  right  merchandise,  a $4,000  spread  in  the 
newspaper  can  result  in  $60,000.00  in  sales  in  a few  days. 
In  this  era  of  branch  stores  each  buyer  takes  frequent  sub- 
way junkets  to  the  various  branch  stores  to  coordinate  the 
suburban  department’s  performance  with  the  main  store’s 
department. 

Creating  Styles 

A buyer  must  not  only  be  a selector  of  merchandise  but 
a creator.  Making  contributions  to  the  styling  of  mer- 
chandise is  one  of  the  most  interesting  facets  of  the  job. 
Style  ideas  can  come  from  the  most  unexpected  places. 
One  was  the  use  of  the  fabric  of  motormen’s  gloves.  That 
durable  material  with  its  gay  yellow  stripes  made  furniture 
( Continued  on  page  19) 


tom  ^he  Nauonal  Conference  of  Chnst.ans  and  Jews.  Pictured  here  at  the  Conference 
Co MHdred  Tav  73 M f S ' ^Charles  Sh.ughnessy,  ex-vice  president  of  Macy's,  now  with  the  Morganton  Furniture 

” J y’  i3’  Mr'  1 1 MeInlcker-  President  of  The  Furniture  Exchange,  New  York;  Mr.  Ray  Reed,  vice  president  of  Sloan's  New  York 
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The  solution  of  one 
community  to  the 
problems  of  retirement 


By  BENJAMIN  F.  McMAHON,  ’05 


AFTER  FORTY  YEARS  in  the  steel  business,  fol- 
lowed by  four  years  as  a steel  consultant  and  econo- 
mist with  the  United  States  Government  in  Washington,  I 
returned  to  my  home  in  Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania,  late  in 
1953  to  what  I feared  would  be  a life  of  inactivity,  the  lot 
of  so  many  retired  men.  Some  months  later,  in  1954,  the 
Bethlehem  Community  Council  asked  me  to  serve  on  a 
committee  of  four  men  to  study  the  problem  created  by 
the  increasing  number  of  retired  men. 

This  problem  was  put,  too  strongly  perhaps,  by  a recent 
writer  on  the  subject  when  he  said:  "Upon  retirement,  the 
mind  begins  to  die  while  the  body  continues  to  live.”  It 
is  obvious,  however,  that  when,  after  thirty  or  forty  years 
of  business  or  professional  activity,  a man  retires  and 
fails  to  find  at  least  a part  time  interest,  his  faculties  begin 
to  deteriorate.  The  problem  is,  of  course,  aggravated  by 
the  general  practice  in  industry,  educational  institutions, 
and  other  organizations  of  compulsory  retirement  at  the 
age  of  65. 

After  some  months  of  study,  our  committee  decided  to 
promote  the  organization  of  a dub  for  retired  men,  and 
approached  the  local  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association. 
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As  a result,  the  YMCA  offered  our  group  a place  on  their 
adult  program  and  the  use  of  their  facilities  for  weekly 
meetings. 

I have  always  felt  a special  indebtedness  to  the  \ MCA, 
since  it  was  a secretary  of  that  association,  who,  sixty 
years  ago  in  a small  mid-western  town,  convinced  me  that, 
although  I had  little  money,  I could  work  my  way  through 
college.  Thus  it  was  that  1 eventually  became  an  alumnus 
of  Oberlin  College. 


Increased  Life  Span 

We  all  know  that,  since  the  turn  of  the  century,  ad- 
vances in  medical  science  have  increased  mans  span  of  life. 
To  cite  a few  statistics:  In  1900,  four  per  cent  of  the 
population  of  the  United  States  was  composed  of  persons 
over  65  years  of  age,  whereas  in  1950  the  number  had 
increased  to  nine  per  cent.  In  the  period  between  1940 
and  1950,  the  population  increase  was  14.5%,  whereas 
the  increase  of  persons  over  65  was  36.1%.  In  1950 
there  were  13  million  people  over  65,  of  whom  6 million 
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were  men.  Today,  out  of  a population  of  170  million, 
probably  8 million  are  men  over  65  years  of  age.  What 
proportion  of  this  8 million  are  retired  we  do  not  know, 
but  we  do  know  that  the  number  of  retired  men  is  large 
and  rapidly  increasing. 

To  return  to  the  story  of  our  MORA  Club,  as  it  was 
soon  called  (Men  of  Retirement  Age).  Our  first  business 
meeting,  held  in  late  September,  1954,  was  attended  by  39 
men.  At  that  meeting  a president,  secretary,  and  treasurer 
were  elected,  and  a chaplain  was  appointed.  A few  com- 
mittees were  formed.  Later  these  committees  were  in- 
creased to  ten:  executive,  membership,  community  service, 
sick  visitation,  special  activities  (picnics,  etc),  music, 
transportation,  reception,  publicity,  and  program.  The 
chairmanships  of  the  last  two  committees  were  eventually 
assigned  to  me.  The  name  "MORA"  was  officially  adopted. 
Later,  a group  of  MORA  members  organized  a small 
chorus;  they  furnish  special  music  at  the  weekly  meetings, 
and  have  been  invited  to  sing  for  a few  outside  organiza- 
tions, such  as  churches  and  service  clubs. 

All  retired  men  of  good  reputation  and  in  sympathy  with 
the  wholesome  aims  of  the  club  are  eligible  for  member- 
ship. Total  membership  today  is  approximately  300,  aver- 
age age  73.8  years.  Each  member  is  asked  to  fill  out  a 
questionnaire  indicating  his  full  name  (also  his  nickname, 
if  any),  his  address,  telephone  number,  birthday,  special 
talents  and  hobbies,  and  any  program  suggestions. 

A recent  analysis  made  of  some  250  questionnaires  filled 
in  by  members  showed  that  before  retirement  they  had 
been  engaged  in  some  eighty  different  types  of  occupation. 
The  wide  range  of  activities  is  shown  by  the  following 
partial  list:  banker,  barber,  bricklayer,  commercial  artist, 
coal  miner,  clergyman,  engineer,  farmer,  naval  captain, 
nurseryman,  policeman,  postal  employee,  insurance  agent, 
printer,  steel  executive,  steel  worker,  school  teacher,  college 
professor. 

Regular  Meetings 

At  the  regular  Wednesday  afternoon  meetings,  each 
member  takes  his  MORA  Club  button,  bearing  his  name, 
from  a board,  as  he  enters  the  YMCA  building,  and  pins 
it  to  his  coat  lapel.  This  mark  of  identification  is  to 
promote  acquaintanceship  and  fellowship.  Membership 
in  the  YMCA  is  not  required,  although  many  have  joined. 
There  are  no  dues,  but  a voluntary  contribution  box  at 
the  door  of  our  meeting  room  brings  in  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  dollars  at  each  meeting.  Funds  thus  realized  have 
been  used  to  purchase  a public  address  system  for  the 
YMCA's  all-purpose  audience  room;  also,  shuffle  board 
equipment  and  other  items  for  use  by  the  YMCA. 

These  Wednesday  afternoon  meetings  are  attended  by 
about  60  per  cent  of  the  membership.  Following  the  in- 
vocation there  is  group  singing  of  both  sacred  and  secular 
songs.  The  principal  feature  is  either  an  interesting 
speaker,  a lecture  demonstration,  or  an  educational  sound 


film,  all  of  these  without  expense  to  the  YMCA  or  the 
MORA  Club. 

Among  those  who  have  spoken  to  us  have  been  the 
Mayor,  leading  clergymen,  and  members  of  the  Lehigh 
University  faculty.  The  Bell  Telephone  Company  re- 
cently sponsored  a most  interesting  lecture,  demonstrating 
how,  through  a solar  battery,  electricity  can  be  generated 
from  the  rays  of  the  sun.  At  our  last  meeting,  an  enter- 
taining film,  "News  Cavalcade  of  1956,”  was  furnished  by 
our  local  newspaper.  Both  government  and  industry  fur- 
nish worthwhile  films  to  social  groups  such  as  the  YMCA 
without  cost.  The  demand,  however,  is  so  great,  that  films 
must  be  scheduled  well  ahead  of  time.  MORA's  schedule 
of  24  films  for  the  whole  of  1957  is  now  completely  set  up. 

In  addition  to  the  Wednesday  afternoon  meetings, 
MORA  members  interested  in  playing  bridge,  pool,  dart 
baseball,  and  shuffle  board  meet  each  Friday  for  a full 
afternoon  of  sport.  Our  members,  being  elderly,  seldom 
go  out  at  night.  They  meet  only  on  weekday  afternoons, 
and  thus  use  the  YMCA  facilities  when  they  are  usually 
idle. 


Service  Activities 

All  of  this  activity,  of  course,  is  wholly  in  the  nature  of 
self  entertainment.  This  did  not  completely  satisfy  mem- 
bers of  the  MORA  Club,  who  were  anxious  to  render  some 
useful  service  to  the  community.  The  Club’s  record  in  this 
respect  has  created  a mild  sensation  in  the  city  of  Bethle- 
hem, as  well  as  much  interest  in  the  national  YMCA 
headquarters.  From  October  1,  1954,  to  January  1,  1957, 
6650  man  hours  of  service  were  rendered  to  the  thirteen 
social  agencies  listed  below.  This,  on  a basis  of  a 40- 
hour  week,  is  equivalent  to  one  man’s  full  time  for  over 
three  years.  With  a few  exceptions,  the  work  done  by 
MORA  volunteers  has  consisted  largely  of  mailing  out 
literature  or  annual  reports.  The  agencies  served  were: 
American  Cancer  Society,  American  Heart  Association, 
American  Red  Cross,  Blind  Association,  Community  Chest, 
Crippled  Children,  Girl  Scouts,  Marine  Corps  Reserve, 
Rotary  Club,  St.  Luke’s  Hospital,  Seamen’s  Institute  of 
Philadelphia,  Tuberculosis  and  Health  Society,  Young 
Men’s  Christian  Association. 

Typical  comments  received  from  these  agencies  include 
the  following:  "Accompanying  certificate  of  appreciation 
is  presented  with  deep  gratitude.  The  contribution  of  your 
skilled  and  experienced  workers,  which  cannot  be  reckoned 
in  hours  or  dollars,  to  the  furtherance  of  such  vital  com- 
munity tasks,  has  made  the  men  of  MORA  an  outstanding 
service  group  in  the  area”  ....  "Our  sincere  gratitude  for 
the  outstanding  service  rendered  by  the  members  of  the 
MORA  Club,  in  the  packing  of  7,000  kits  needed  by  vol- 
unteer canvassers”  ....  "Very  excellent  job  done  by  about 
70  of  your  members,  who  cooperated  and  combed  the  town 


(Continued  on  page  15) 
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Mora  Club  members  of  Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania  assist  the  Crippled  Childrens  Society  with  their  mailings  on  February  26,  1957.  Mr  Mc- 
Mahon, 05,  the  author,  is  the  man  on  the  far  left  in  the  dark  shirt. 
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The  Alumni  Fund 


This  is  Why  I Give 


YOU  WANT  to  know  why  I give  to  the  Alumni  Fund. 

Do  you  want  a fancy  reason  or  just  a plain  one? 
Well,  I think  it  is  just  a good  habit,  like  helping  to  support 
the  Church,  the  Community  Chest  and  the  Family. 

There  are  other  reasons,  too.  My  mother  graduated  in 
President  King's  class.  My  brother  and  his  wife  and  my 
two  sisters  graduated  there;  so  did  my  daughter  and  her 
husband;  so  did  his  father  and  mother;  so  did  three  of  my 
nieces;  so  did  I.  My  four  grandchildren  have  heard  a lot 
about  Oberlin,  and  they  may  get  the  habit,  too. 

So  there  are  seventeen  reasons  why  I support  Oberlin.  I 
am  in  favor  of  it.  What  else  can  a fellow  do? 

THEODORE  H.  HARVEY,  TO 


V 


HELEN  V.  MED1LL,  '35 
Homemaker 


1/ 


THEODORE  H.  HARVEY,  TO 

Vice-President,  The  Ohio 
Steel  foundry  Company 


WHEN  a high  school  student  selects  his  college,  there 
is  always  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  he  has  started 
on  the  right  road  as  far  as  life  is  concerned.  After  gradua- 
tion, his  tentative  steps  in  the  jungle  of  a competitive 
society  show  his  education  up  for  what  he  received. 

As  life  has  presented  new  situations  and  new  personali- 
ties, I have  found  that  my  experiences  in  college  made  a 
much  more  lasting  impression  than  was  realized. 

The  growth  of  a personality  is  only  as  broad  as  the 
base  on  which  it  is  founded.  My  contacts  with  the  stu- 
dents and  faculty  are  shared  experiences  for  which  the  price 
of  an  education  is  cheap.  Monetarily,  a college  education 
might  be  cheap  for  me  but  unattainable  for  someone 
else.  And  so  I contribute  to  the  Alumni  Fund  in  order 
that  others  may  enjoy  the  same  valuable  experience  was 
privileged  to  have.  VRADENBURG  MEDILL>  .35 
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FOR  MORE  than  twenty-five  years  I have  wondered 
why  Oberlin’s  Alumni  Fund  never  seemed  to  "get  off 
the  ground.”  And  during  the  early  part  of  those  years,  to 
be  really  honest,  I didn't  worry  too  much  about  it,  being 
busy  (as  who  wasn’t?)  establishing  a business,  getting 
married,  having  a family,  buying  a home  — about  the 
same  pattern  as  most  male  alumni  of  every  college. 

Then,  one  day  I talked  at  lengdi  about  this  with  the 
chap  who  was  the  best  man  at  our  wedding,  a very  sub- 
stantial business  man  today,  and  a graduate  of  Dartmouth. 
I mentioned  my  oft-raised  mental  questions  about  the  eco- 
nomic substance  of  Oberlin  men,  as  indicated  by  the  annual 
results  of  the  Alumni  Fund.  I wondered  aloud  if  it  was 
a lack  of  means,  or  a lack  of  basic  interest,  or  both 
told  him  my  questions  were  primarily  directed  at  myself. 

He  remarked  that  he  thought  it  was  probably  neidrer,  as 
much  as  a lack  of  sincere  and  lasting  intention.  He  told 
me  of  the  tremendous  results  achieved  for  over  fifty  years 
by  the  Dartmouth  Fund,  and  that  these  were  based  entirely 
on  a promise  made  by  each  graduating  senior  to  the  college 
and  to  himself,  to  send  a check  to  the  college  each  year  for 
the  rest  of  his  life. 

The  interesting  thing  about  this  (to  me)  new  point  of 
view  was  that  he  apparently  was  doing  something  he 
wanted  to  do.  He  was  responding  out  of  desire,  not  out 
of  duty. 

This  was  such  a sensible  point  of  view,  and  so  intrin- 
sically honest,  that  I wondered  whether  his  college  years 
really  meant  more  to  him  than  mine  to  me  — or  whether  1 
had  ever  actually  and  finally  come  to  a decision  about  this 
matter  of  regular  giving  to  Oberlin.  And  I did  come  to 
a final  decision. 

I suppose  that  all  alumni  of  any  college  have  many  de- 
mands and  requests  for  cash  placed  upon  them.  We  are 
all  human,  however,  and  we  may  not  always  do  the  things 


The  Mora  Club 

on  what  we  call  our  Industrial  Survey”  . . . “We  present  an 
award  of  merit  to  the  MORA  Club  for  service  rendered 
in  repairing  donated  toys,  for  distribution  at  Christmas 
time  to  needy  families”  ....  "Women’s  Auxiliary  thanks 
the  MORA  Club  for  soliciting  and  packing  books  to  be 
shipped  to  men  on  ships,  giving  them  many  reading  hours 
of  pleasure.” 

In  Evaluation 

In  looking  back  at  the  activity  of  the  organization,  Rob- 
ert E.  Baker,  general  secretary  of  the  YMCA  wrote:  ”It  is 
difficult  to  objectively  measure  good  will,  but  if  I were  to 
evaluate  this  activity  in  terms  of  its  value  to  the  YMCA, 
I would  say  that  public-relations-wise,  it  has  created  as 
much,  if  not  more,  good  will  than  any  other  program  we 
have  undertaken.”  Jay  A.  Urice,  former  national  YMCA 
secretary,  now  a member  of  the  Yale  Divinity  School  fac- 
ulty, wrote:  "You  are  certainly  giving  leadership  to  a most 
significant  program  development.”  And  an  editorial  in 
die  Bethlehem  Globe-Times  commented,  in  part:  "The 
MORA  Club  has  been  one  of  the  most  important  and  most 
valuable  in  service  formed  in  recent  years;  not  only  do  they 
gather  for  recreation  and  companionship  but  they  have  de- 
veloped a civic  program  that  has  done  much  for  the  entire 
community.” 

Finally,  I quote  from  an  unexpected  letter  from  "The 
White  House”  and  signed,  "Dwight  D.  Eisenhower”: 

Please  give  my  greetings  to  the  three  hundred  members 


WILLIAM  G.  ADAMS,  ’32 
Life  Insurance  Underwriter 


we  ought  to  do.  We  tend  to  do  what  we  want  to  do. 
Speaking  for  myself,  I decided  that  one  of  the  things  I 
wanted  to  do,  and  will  continue  to  want  to  do,  is  to  send 
an  annual  negotiable  helping  hand  to  the  college,  through 
the  Alumni  Fund.  And  I feel  a good  deal  better  about  it, 
as  does  every  other  regular  on  the  list.  This  is  one  decision 
I don’t  have  to  make  any  more,  and  I’m  glad  for  it. 

WILLIAM  G.  ADAMS,  ’32 


( Continued  from  page  13) 

of  your  MORA  Club.  You  call  yourselves  'men  of  retire- 
ment age’  but  your  record  of  service  to  the  Bethlehem 
community  belies  your  age.  Your  club  shows  again  the 
essential  neighborliness  of  our  American  tradition.  Each 
one  of  you  is  living  proof  of  the  invigorating  power  of 
selfless  service.  My  best  wishes  to  you  all.” 

The  success  of  the  Bethlehem  MORA  Club  has  resulted 
in  the  formation  of  similar  groups,  also  named  MORA,  in 
die  following  nearby  cities,  whose  total  population  exceeds 
300,000:  Allentown,  Harrisburg,  Stroudsburg,  and  Wilkes- 
barre.  The  National  YMCA  has  distributed  our  MORA 
story  of  the  YMCA’s  throughout  the  United  States.  The 
greater  interest  which  such  clubs  create  means  greater  pub- 
lic support  for  the  notable  work  which  the  YMCA  is  al- 
ready doing. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  MORA  story,  which  I have  told  in  con- 
siderable detail,  will  be  read  by  retired  Oberlin  alumni 
throughout  the  country,  and  that  they  will  be  influenced  to 
assist  in  forming  similar  groups  in  their  own  areas.  A 
YMCA  Club  does  not  wholly  solve  the  retirement  prob- 
lem, but  it  is  a step  in  that  direction. 


After  retiring  in  1946  from  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Company  as  a 
steel  sales  executive,  Benjamin  F.  McMahon,  '05,  spent  four  years 
in  Washington,  D.  C.,  as  a government  Steel  Consultant.  Since 
then  he  has  been  active  in  civic  affairs  other  than  the  Mora  Club, 
including  acting  as  residential  chairman  in  1955  and  the  special 
gifts  chairman  in  1956  of  the  Northampton  County  American 
Cancer  Society  drive.  As  an  undergraduate  he  was  a member  of 
the  varsity  track  team,  the  glee  club,  and  junior  class  president. 
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(Continued  from  page  2) 
search  associate  and  consultant.”  I 
read  the  preface  first.  It  must  have 
been  somewhat  educational  to  have 
the  advice  and  suggestions  of  Bernard 
Cohen,  Edward  Kirkland,  Arthur  M. 
Schlesinger,  William  F.  Ogburn,  Rich- 
ard H.  Shryock  and  Vannevar  Bush. 
His  bibliography  is  interesting  and 
really  informative,  particularly  the  way 
it’s  organized.  I forgive  Dupree  for 
putting  the  extremely  interesting  foot- 
notes inconveniently  at  the  back  of  the 
book,  particularly  as  I realize  that  pub- 
lishers are  death  on  footnotes  (and 
any  other  "paraphernalia  of  scholar- 
ship”). 

The  text,  it  seems  to  me  is  in  many 
ways  more  administrative  history  than 
history  of  science.  I feel  that  1 see  the 
influence  of  that  brilliant  innovator 
Leonard  D.  White.  Certainly  the 
agencies  dealing  with  science,  whose 
history  is  here  presented,  were  not 
created  all  at  once  or  as  logically  re- 
lated instruments  of  government. 
Some  agencies  were  responses  to  new 
or  newly-recognized  problems,  tending 
to  become  permanent,  whether  the 
problem  to  which  they  responded  was 
"solved”  or  not.  And,  of  course,  the 
agencies  so  established  always  tend  to 
become  self-perpetuating,  as  economic 
or  prestige  self-interest  becomes  as- 
sociated with  each  agency. 

Dupree  has  done  an  interesting  job 
of  organizing  the  material  around 
problems  such  as  those  raised  by  wars, 
and  round  agencies  like  the  Smithson- 
ian, the  Coast  Survey,  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  and  the  Geological 
Survey. 

The  story  of  the  Geological  Survey 
will  be  of  special  interest  to  Oberlin 
people  because  it  simmered  down 
pretty  much  to  a knock-down,  drag- 
out  free-for-all  between  an  Oberlin 
alumnus  and  a former  student,  in 
which  the  latter  finally  won  out  and 
took  over  control.  It  is  also  a good 
example  of  the  kind  of  a row,  even 
when  politics  as  such  was  not  involved 
in  the  usual  sense,  which  occasionally 
broke  out  within  the  bureaucracy,  sci- 
entific or  otherwise. 

It  is  in  many  ways  surprising  that 
in  a nation  so  largely  devoted  to  agri- 
culture the  establishment  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  should  have 
come  so  late.  Dupree  explains  this 
long  delay  as  the  result  of  the  early 
influence  of  Calhoun's  states’  rights 
theories  and  associates  the  creation  of 
an  independent  agricultural  depart- 
ment (without  cabinet  status  until 
1889)  with  the  secession  of  those 
states  which  chiefly  sustained  the 
states’  rights  doctrine.  Yet,  of  course, 
few  government  agencies  have  been  so 


active  in  the  field  of  science  as  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

One  of  its  bureaus  to  attain  most 
significance  at  an  early  date  was  that 
of  chemistry,  which  was  possessed  of 
the  only  important  laboratory  in 
Washington  and  was  for  a long  time 
headed  by  the  aggressive  and  politi- 
cally minded  Harvey  Wiley  who  was 
identified  with  the  Progressive  Move- 
ment in  the  early  years  of  the  twen- 
tieth century.  (We  will  soon  hear 
more  about  Wiley  from  Dr.  O.  E.  An- 
derson, 40.)  Perhaps  as  important 
and  as  politically  influential  and  po- 
litically oriented  was  Gifford  Pinchot, 
whose  leadership  of  the  Forest  Service, 
also  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
gave  a particular  scientific  slant  to  the 
whole  Progressive  Movement.  Pin- 
chot's  personal  association  with  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  strengthened  his  posi- 
tion and  that  of  his  service.  Dupree 
sees  John  Quincy  Adams  and  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  ( not  ordinarily  associ- 
ated in  most  people's  minds)  as  Presi- 
dents who  had  an  unusual  enthusiasm 
for  government  scientific  activity. 

The  chapter  on  the  role  of  science 
in  the  First  World  War  makes  it  clear 
that  the  twentieth  century  is  creating 
a world  which  has  to  be  faced  in  new 
ways.  Dupree  shows  that  the  United 
States  of  the  Second  World  War  can 
only  be  understood  through  reading 
the  seemingly  unfinished  story  of  the 
earlier  conflict.  There  is  almost  a 
sense  of  regret  that  the  first  war  could 
not  have  lasted  longer,  so  that  some 
of  the  necessarily  slow-moving  plans 
of  that  horrid  contest  might  have  been 
brought  to  fruition. 

The  central  figure  of  the  story  of 
science  in  the  First  World  War,  as 
Dupree  tells  it,  is  Robert  Andrews 
Millikan  of  the  Oberlin  Class  of  1891, 
whose  scientific  know-how  was  di- 
verted to  what  was,  after  all,  primarily 
an  executive  task.  Rather  than  a waste 
of  talent,  it  may  have  been  that  skill 
in  scientific  administration  and  co- 
ordination was  a rarer  commodity  than 
"mere”  scientific  training  and  knowl- 
edge. The  story  of  Millikan’s  role  as 
administrator  of  the  National  Re- 
search Council  demonstrates  the  early 
appreciation  by  some  people  in  the 
government,  the  universities,  industry 
and  the  Army  of  the  potential  role  of 
science  in  defense,  — a role  whose 
possibilities  were  not  widely  foreseen 
until  another  war  rolled  around. 

The  National  Research  Council, 
which  had  been  headed  up  by  Milli- 
kan, lived  on  in  the  Twenties  and 
Thirties  through  various  transforma- 
tions into  the  Science  Advisory  Board, 
the  National  Advisory  Board  and  the 
Resources  Planning  Board  of  1939- 
Everyone  now  recognizes  the  impor- 
tance, though  few  of  us  probably  fully 


appreciate  the  significance,  of  the  es- 
tablishment by  President  Roosevelt  in 
1941  of  the  Office  of  Scientific  Re- 
search and  Development  under  the  di- 
rection of  Dr.  Vannevar  Bush.  With 
the  founding  of  this  agency  "the  edi- 
fice of  government  science”  came  to 
dominate  "the  scene  in  the  middle  of 
the  twentieth  century  as  a Gothic 
cathedral  dominated  a thirteenth-cen- 
tury landscape.  The  work  of  many 
hands  over  many  years,  it  universally 
inspired  admiration,  wonder  and  fear." 

This  book  has  had  a considerable 
impact  on  me.  It  is  not  an  inspira- 
tional poem,  but  the  straightforward 
telling  of  a factual  story  and  as  such 
packs  a considerable  punch.  It  is  a 
book  which  should  be  read  and  pon- 
dered by  many  thoughtful  people, 
though  it  will  not  bring  to  its  readers 
peace  of  mind.  The  narrative  certain- 
ly does  come  to  a dramatic  climax.  It 
will  inspire  a generation  of  scholars 
to  do  more  research  in  the  many  areas 
here  suggested.  This  is  a summary  of 
a great  story  as  known  now,  but  it  may 
furnish  a beginning  for  many  future 
students  of  history. 

Robert  S.  Fletcher,  '20,  is  pro- 
fessor of  history. 


The  Faculty  and 
Staff 


The  course  entitled  "The  Negro  in 
American  History”  offered  this  year 
by  Dr.  Leslie  H.  Fishel,  Jr.,  ’43,  execu- 
tive secretary  of  the  Alumni  Associa- 
tion, has  been  marked  for  especial  at- 
tention in  the  annual  report  of  The 
Journal  of  Negro  History.  The  re- 
port commented,  in  part:  "Oberlin 

College  is  pioneering  under  Leslie  H. 
Fishel,  Jr.,  in  an  offering  that  is  prob- 
ably without  precedent.” 

Miss  Ruth  Schoeni,  ’52,  graduate 
assistant  in  the  Conservatory,  sang  the 
role  of  Micaela  in  Carmen  in  the  re- 
cent Opera  Sing  in  Cleveland  Music 
Hall  on  March  20.  Singing  the  lead 
part  was  Miss  Sandra  Warfield  of  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  Company.  Miss 
Schoeni  recently  tied  for  third  place 
in  the  Great  Lakes  Regional  Auditions 
of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company. 

Clifford  Cook,  ’30,  assistant  profes- 
sor of  stringed  instruments  and  music 
education,  was  in  Greensboro,  North 
Carolina,  during  spring  vacation, 
where  he  judged  the  State  Orchestra 
and  Band  Contest  held  on  April  2-5 
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Oscar  Jaszi,  h’53 
1875  - 1957 

{ 


WHEN  OSCAR  JASZI  joined  the 
faculty  of  Oberlin  College  in 
1925,  he  had  a distinguished  reputa- 
tion as  an  Hungarian  scholar  and 
statesman.  He  had  been  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Hungarian  Sociologi- 
cal Society  and  for  about  twenty  years 
editor  of  the  monthly  review,  Twenti- 
eth Century  I Huszadik  Szdzad).  He 
had  taught  at  the  Universities  of  Ko- 
lozsvar  and  Budapest.  He  had  pub 
lished  many  books  and  articles.  He 
had  been  a bold  advocate  of  political 
and  economic  changes  in  the  pre-war 
Austro-Hungarian  Monarchy;  as  Min- 
ister of  Nationalities  in  the  liberal 
Karolyi  government  of  1918,  he  had 
worked  for  a democratic  federal  solu- 


at the  Woman’s  College  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina.  On  April 
10  he  was  guest  conductor  for  the 
Seneca  County  Orchestra  Festival,  held 
in  Attica,  Ohio.  Next  summer  he  will 
teach  violin,  conduct  the  orchestra, 
and  give  a graduate  course  in  string 
pedagogy  at  the  summer  session  of 
Ohio  State  University. 

Professor  Lawrence  E.  Cole,  ’18, 
chairman  of  the  department  of  psy- 
chology, was  honored  on  March  7-9  by 
being  made  a fellow  of  the  American 
Orthopsychiatric  Association  at  their 
annual  meeting  in  Chicago  at  the  Ho- 
tel Sherman. 


tion  of  the  problem  of  national  mi- 
norities and  for  basic  agrarian  reforms. 

Exiled  from  his  native  land  by  the 
Communists  and  by  the  reactionary 
Horthy  regime,  he  continued  his  fight 
against  dictatorship  and  war.  Liberal 
emigres  from  many  European  coun- 
tries have  paid  tribute  to  the  value  of 
his  counsel  and  support.  Oberlin  takes 
pride  in  the  fact  that  his  most  famous 
book,  The  Dissolution  of  the  Habs- 
burg  Monarchy,  was  completed  in  the 
early  days  of  his  Oberlin  professor- 
ship. This  book,  which  earned  the 
admiration  of  American  scholars,  was 
followed  by  a stream  of  articles  and 
lectures  on  the  explosive  problems  of 
Danubia  and  on  the  urgency  and  dif- 
ficulties of  effective  international  or- 
ganization. During  the  Second  World 
War,  he  made  several  broadcasts  to 
Hungary  for  The  Voice  of  America. 

Oscar  Jaszi  quickly  became,  and 
remained,  an  important  member  of 
the  faculty  community  of  Oberlin  Col- 
lege. He  had  an  accurate  grasp  of 
Oberlin’s  problems  and  potentialities 
and  a deep  loyalty  to  its  welfare.  He 
carried  conscientiously  and  effectively 
the  large  and  small  responsibilities  of 
a professor  and  a department  chair- 
man. He  had  an  influential  voice  in 
the  making  of  college  policy,  to  which 
he  brought  both  practical  judgment 
and  clearly  thought-out  principles. 
Few  men  have  been  less  concerned 
with  the  trivialities  of  the  academic 
vocation;  perhaps  none  have  been 
more  concerned  with  the  essentials. 

For  seventeen  years  Oscar  Jaszi  was 
one  of  Oberlin’s  greatest  teachers.  His 
forceful  character,  his  pungent  humor, 
and  his  urbane  courtesy  won  the  af- 
fection of  his  students;  the  substance 
of  his  teaching  assured  their  immedi- 
ate interest  and  their  lasting  respect. 
At  a time  when  American  study  of 
government  was  still  largely  legalistic 
and  descriptive,  he  introduced  his  stu- 
dents to  a different  type  of  study.  He 
took  them  beyond  the  regions  of 


Paul  W.  Scheid,  associate  professor 
of  education,  attended  the  organiza- 
tion meeting  of  the  Comparative  Edu- 
cation Society,  held  recently  in  Chi- 
cago. Professor  Scheid  is  a charter 
member  of  the  society,  which  was  pro- 
posed a year  ago  at  the  Third  Annual 
Conference  on  Comparative  Educa- 
tion. 

Ralph  H.  Singleton,  '23,  associate 
professor  of  English,  led  a two-day 
workshop  session  on  "Acquiring  and 
Maintaining  Standards  in  Composi- 
tion Communication  Skills"  at  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  Conference  on 
College  Composition  and  Communica- 


familiar liberal  constitutions  into  the 
new  and  troubled  regions  of  Fascist 
and  Bolshevik  rule.  He  insisted  that 
no  student  could  hope  to  understand 
the  government  of  a country  without 
learning  something  of  the  sociological 
background  of  its  constitution  and  of 
the  international  equilibrium  in  which 
the  country  was  involved.  He  taught 
his  students  to  try  to  assess  the  na- 
tionalist and  socialist  tendencies  that 
were  in  varying  degrees  affecting  the 
development  of  all  continental  coun- 
tries. At  a time  when  many  Ameri- 
cans innocently  debated  over  disarma- 
ment, the  League  of  Nations,  neu- 
trality legislation,  and  the  Oxford 
Pledge,  his  students  had  clear  warning 
of  the  harsh  social,  political,  and  eco- 
nomic forces  that  were  driving  the 
world  to  a crisis  that  no  international 
machinery  could  prevent  and  no  isola- 
tionism could  void.  His  teaching,  like 
his  scholarship,  was  an  indissoluble 
blend  of  responsible  realism  and  stern 
idealism.  His  scepticism  about  quick 
and  easy  cures  was  combined  with  a 
deep  faith  in  traditional  liberal  values 
and  in  the  moral  capacity  of  free  men. 
His  students  learned  not  only  to  look 
realistically  at  the  world  they  must  live 
in,  but  also  to  understand  something 
of  the  conflict  of  values  beneath  the 
surface  of  events.  His  teaching  was 
a continual  challenge  to  their  sense  of 
moral  responsibility. 

When  he  retired  in  1942,  a group 
of  Oscar  Jaszi’s  Oberlin  colleagues 
and  many  of  his  former  students  con- 
tributed to  the  establishment  of  the 
Jaszi  Lectureship  in  his  honor,  and 
Oberlin  College  acknowledged  his 
distinguished  service  in  1953  when  it 
conferred  on  him  the  honorary  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Laws.  In  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  his  colleagues  and  of  many 
generations  of  Oberlin  students,  his 
influence  is  still  profoundly  felt. 

Memorial  Minute  written  by  John 
D.  Lewis,  ’28,  and  adopted  by  the  Gen- 
eral Faculty  of  Oberlin  College.  March 
12,  1957. 


tion  in  Chicago,  March  20-23.  A 
member  of  the  executive  committee, 
Professor  Singleton  also  attended  the 
executive  sessions  preceding  the  meet- 
ings. 

Publications 

Professor  George  E.  Simpson,  head 
of  the  department  of  sociology  and 
anthropology,  is  the  author  of  a mono- 
graph entitled  Jamaican  Revivalist 
Cults,  published  by  the  Institute  of 
Social  and  Economic  Research,  Uni- 
versity College  of  the  West  Indies, 
( Continued  on  page  25) 
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BASEBALL 

A SOUTHERN  conditioning  trip 
during  spring  vacation,  the  first 
since  1939,  starts  off  the  baseball  sea- 
son. Coach  Bob  Kretchmar  will  take 
his  squad  to  North  Carolina,  where 
they  will  play  four  games:  two  with 
Elon  College,  and  two  with  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  freshmen. 

Fifteen  players,  including  ten  letter- 
men  and  three  freshmen  will  make 
the  trip.  Capt.  Bob  Ashcraft,  ’57,  2b, 
heads  a veteran  infield,  which  includes 
Don  Webster,  ’58,  lb;  Ed  Sundt,  ’58, 
ss;  Jack  Williams,  ’58,  and  Carl  Peter- 
son, ’58,  3b.  The  pitching  staff  has 
Dave  Hoecker,  ’57,  Larry  Shrider,  ’58, 
and  freshmen  Bob  Clark  and  Bill 
Guerrera;  and  there  are  two  expe- 
rienced catchers  in  John  Chivily,  ’57, 
and  Clyde  Slicker,  ’58,  with  help  from 
freshman  Roy  Buck.  Slicker  was  the 
team’s  top  hitter  last  season  with  a 
.417  average  until  sidelined  by  a 
broken  finger  in  mid-season.  The 
outfield  will  probably  have  Dick  Wig- 
ley,  ’57,  right,  Jon  Christianson,  '58, 
left,  and  Joe  Hodgson,  ’59  center. 

TENNIS 

A VETERAN  squad  of  five  letter- 
men  form  the  nucleus  of  Coach 
Lysle  K.  Butler’s  tennis  team.  Captain 
Bill  Brandeis’  ’57,  and  Jim  Compere, 
’57,  are  3-year  monogram  winners; 
Dave  Byrons,  ’58,  is  a 2-year  letter- 
man,  and  Gil  Gleason,  ’58,  and  Dick 
Page,  ’59,  won  letters  last  year.  Three 
upper  class  reserves  from  last  year’s 
squad  — - Dave  Lockwood,  ’58,  Tony 
Norman,  ’59,  and  Jack  Porter,  ’58  — 
are  likely  to  see  action.  Promising 
freshmen  include  Howard  Rowland, 
Andy  Maquire,  Jim  Brammer,  and 
Wright  Patterson. 

GOLF 

CO-CAPTAINS  Dave  Logan,  '57, 
and  Dick  Rooney,  '57,  head  what 
looks  like  an  unusually  strong  golf 
squad  this  spring.  In  addition  to  the 
co-captains  are  veterans  Dave  Nelson, 
’57,  Eric  Weber,  ’57,  and  Charles 
Lamb,  ’59.  Coach  Bob  Clark  is  also 
counting  heavily  on  two  freshmen,  re- 
putedly dose  to  par  shooters:  Tom 
Queen,  from  Camp  Lejeune,  North 
Carolina,  and  Frank  Ransick,  from 
Pittsburgh. 

TRACK 

UNDEFEATED  Ohio  Conference 
champions  a year  ago,  Coach 
Dan  Kinsey’s  track  squad  this  spring 
should  again  be  a strong  contender 
since  the  team  is  intact  except  for  the 
loss  of  three  seniors.  One  of  those 
losses,  however,  was  John  Miller,  who 


in  Sports 

by  William  L JUDSON 

lowered  the  9:41  two-mile  mark  of 
Edwin  Fall,  set  in  1917,  to  9:24.2. 
Walter  Johnson,  ’59,  sprinter,  opened 
the  season  with  a second  place  in  the 
50-yard  dash  at  the  annual  K of  C 
meet  at  the  Cleveland  Arena  on  March 
23.  The  two-mile  relay  team  of  Phil 
Mattson,  ’57,  Bob  Giffin,  ’60,  Bob 
Service,  ’58,  and  Tyler  Olsen,  ’57, 
placed  third  in  the  second  section  in 
the  same  meet. 

LACROSSE 

ONE  of  the  rapidly  growing  sports 
in  interest  and  popularity  is  la- 
crosse, coached  by  Cliff  Stevenson. 
Last  year’s  team  finished  with  an  un- 
tied 8-0  record,  and  this  year’s  62-man 
squad  is  already  hard  at  work  in 
preparation  for  the  opening  game  of 
the  spring,  against  Ohio  State,  here  on 
April  20. 

Despite  the  loss  of  several  starters, 
this  year’s  team,  led  by  co-captains 
Ralph  Dupee,  '57,  and  Harlan  Gep- 
hart,  '57,  should  be  as  strong  as  last 
season,  for  in  addition  to  the  return 
of  most  of  the  key  veterans  the  squad 
is  bolstered  by  an  impressive  freshman 
turnout. 

No  starting  lineup  is  predictable  at 
present,  but  leading  candidates  for  the 
various  positions  include  the  follow- 
ing: Attack:  Ben  Lindfors,  ’59,  Ralph 
Dupee,  ’57,  Lyle  Ashby,  ’59,  Dave 
Hibbard,  '59,  Ken  Lindfors,  ’57,  and 
Bruce  Marcus,  ’58;  First  Midfield: 
Harlan  Gephart,  ’57,  Marcus,  or  Ken 
Lindfors,  with  other  strong  contenders 
in  Bill  Bonsteel,  ’57,  Dick  Brysac,  ’57, 
Curt  Coutts,  ’58,  A1  Hooper,  ’59,  Bob 
Huenefeld,  ’58,  Dick  Knowles,  ’57, 
Maurie  Marcus,  ’57,  Dan  Marin,  ’59, 
and  Dave  Sharer,  ’57;  Defense:  Mike 
Goldhamer,  ’58,  Tom  McDade,  ’58, 
and  Bill  Reed,  with  freshmen  Hugh 
Vernon  and  George  Alexander; 
Goalie:  Ernie  Attwell,  ’60,  John  Day, 
’58,  Tom  Kummer,  ’59,  and  Steve 
Lowenstein,  ’59. 


1957 

SPRING  SPORTS  SCHEDULE 

BASEBALL 

April 

13  at  Baldwin- Wallace 

17  Fenn 

20  at  Kenyon 
23  at  Otterbein 
27  Denison 

May 

2 Hiram 
4 Ohio  Wesleyan 
8 at  Mt.  Union 
1 1 Capital 

14  Wooster 

18  at  Akron 

21  at  Heidelberg 
25  at  Wooster 

TENNIS 

April 

13  at  Western  Reserve 
16  at  Akron 

18  Kent  State 

23  at  John  Carroll 
27  at  Kenyon 

May 

1 at  Wooster 
4 Ohio  Wesleyan 

7 Denison 

14  at  Mt.  Union 

18  Ohio  Conference 
at  Wittenberg 
21  at  Case  Tech 

TRACK 

April 

20  Akron 

24  Western  Reserve 
27  at  Central  State 

May 

1 Hiram  & John  Carroll 
4 Case  & Kent  State 

8 at  Wooster 

11  at  Ohio  Wesleyan 
18  Denison 
2 5 Ohio  Conference 
at  Delaware 

LACROSSE 

April 

20  Ohio  State 
27  at  Denison 

May 

1 Ohio  Wesleyan 
4 Hobart 

8 at  Kenyon 

18  Kenyon 

2 1 Akron 

25  at  Ohio  State 

GOLF 

April 

19  at  Akron 

23  Case  & Hiram 
25  Kenyon 
May 

2 Heidelberg  & 

Wooster  at  Tiffin 
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Experiments  in  Education 

( Continued  from  page  7) 

what  subject  matter  can  be  presented  effectively  by  tele- 
vision or  by  films,  what  the  advantages  of  those  media  are 
and  how  they  can  be  fully  exploited.  What,  for  example, 
are  the  relative  educational  effects  of  having  a very  good 
teacher  reach  more  students  with  somewhat  less  individual 
contact  in  comparison  with  more  personal  contacts  in 
small  class  sections  by  teachers  of  lesser  capabilities? 

Other  experiments  in  this  category  are  the  use  of  tele- 
vision in  laboratory  instruction,  particularly  in  introductory 
courses  for  non-majors  and  the  testing  of  two-way  com- 
munication over  television  in  an  effort  to  approximate  a 
feeling  of  personal  relationship  and  to  find  ways  of  achiev- 
ing greater  student  participation  in  televised  classes.  In 
still  other  cases  mechanical  devices  are  being  experimented 
with  for  drill  or  elementary  testing  purposes. 

Some  skeptics  discount  television  as  an  educational 
medium.  I suggest  that  if  fair-minded  persons  will  watch 
programs  offered  by  some  of  our  leading  universities  such 
as  Johns  Hopkins,  Michigan,  Harvard  or  Western  Reserve, 
the  appeal  and  potentiality  of  television  as  an  important 
adjunct  to  education  will  be  apparent.  True,  the  initial 
installation  of  television  is  expensive  and  there  are  many 
flaws  in  the  television-educational  process  still  to  be 
worked  out.  But  far  from  causing  technological  unem- 
ployment, as  some  teachers  fear,  television  can  prove  to  be 
a welcome  and  effective  teaching  aid  in  the  years  ahead 
when  help  will  be  sorely  needed. 

The  fifth  category  of  grants  had  to  do  with  class  size. 
No  conclusive  evidence  being  available  on  the  correlation 
of  student  learning  and  class  size  or  on  the  degree  to  which 
the  kind  of  material  and  the  nature  of  the  subject  determine 
optimum  class  size,  at  least  20  colleges  and  universities 
have  undertaken  a variety  of  interesting  experiments  to 
attempt  to  discover  such  evidence.  From  the  tests  being 
conducted,  there  are  already  indications  that  prior  assump- 
tions that  small  classes  are  essential  to  the  learning  process 
cannot  be  justified  ■ — even  for  language  instruction. 

In  the  sixth  and  final  category  grants  were  made  for 
study  of  institutional  arrangements  that  affect  faculty  work 
loads.  To  what  extent  are  faculty  members  pre-occupied 
with  non-teaching  duties?  Could  such  faculty  activities 
as  advising  student  organizations,  or  committee  work  in 
non-academic  fields  be  handled  by  persons  not  so  well- 
equipped  to  teach? 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  none  of  these  grants  was 
made  by  the  Fund  for  the  Advancement  of  Education  with- 
out assurance  that  scientific  evaluation  of  the  experiments 
undertaken  would  be  undertaken  and  reported.  In  addi- 
tion the  Fund  has  appointed  its  own  evaluation  group  of 
experienced  outside  experts  to  survey  all  of  the  experiments 
and  to  cooperate  in  obtaining  valid  judgments  about  their 
value  and  success.  Wide  distribution  of  the  results  of  the 
tests  and  evaluations,  for  the  benefit  of  all  colleges  and 
universities,  is  planned. 

GENERALLY  SPEAKING,  the  State,  municipal  and 
larger  urban  universities  are  showing  greater  inter- 
est in  making  experiments  of  the  type  just  discussed  than 
are  the  private  colleges.  This  is  understandable  because 
the  tide  of  students  is  rising  most  rapidly  at  the  tax-sup- 
ported  institutions  of  higher  learning.  Since  private  insti- 
tutions enjoy  complete  autonomy  in  the  matter  — and  per- 
haps are  not  yet  fully  alerted  to  the  situation  ahead  and 
their  particular  responsibility  — many  private  colleges  are 
assuming  that  they  can  remain  on  their  vantage  point  and 
watch  not  only  the  tide  of  numbers  sweep  by  but  also 
avoid  any  substantial  changes  in  traditional  pedagogical 
concepts  and  methods.  This  is  regrettable  because,  in  the 


past,  a strong  argument  for  private  versus  public  educa- 
tion has  been  the  former's  independence  and  flexibility 
and  consequent  capacity  for  pioneering  leadership.  Hith- 
erto the  private  institutions  have  often  been  the  bellwethers 
for  new  ideas  and  curricular  planning.  As  we  face  the 
impending  crisis  of  numbers  and  related  problems  it  will 
be  most  unfortunate  if  private  institutions  demonstrate 
their  traditional  independence  only  to  the  extent  of  refus- 
ing to  see  the  needs  and  opportunities  ahead  coupled  with 
firm  determination  not  to  reappraise  their  objectives  and 
consider  and  experiment  with  new  educational  ideas  and 
practices  to  facilitate  the  attainment  of  those  objectives. 

Of  course  change  for  the  sake  of  change  should  have  no 
part  in  this  picture.  But  in  the  light  of  the  severe  shortage 
of  teachers  soon  to  confront  colleges  like  ours,  we  will  be 
remiss  if  we  do  not  consider  every  reasonable  way  or 
means  — however  untraditional  or  new  — to  preserve  and 
improve  the  high  quality  college  education  to  which  we 
are  committed.  We  must  face  with  objectivity  and 
realism  the  basic  questions:  What  is  the  best  total  educa- 
tional experience  to  equip  our  graduates  for  an  effective 
and  satisfying  life,  and  how,  in  the  years  ahead,  can  we 
provide  that  educational  experience? 


One  Qirl  in  a Hundred 

( Continued  from  page  11) 

fashion  headlines.  Another  was  the  development  of  a new 
kind  of  chair  based  on  the  contour  features  of  a hammock. 
Still  another  was  an  invention  of  removable  covers  for 
chairs  and  sofas.  One  of  the  most  enjoyable  of  my  experi- 
ences was  being  among  those  who  worked  on  the  develop- 
ment of  the  "Guilford  Group,”  a collection  of  early  Ameri- 
can reproductions.  This  meant  many  visits  over  a two 
year  period  to  New  York  and  Philadelphia  museums,  New 
England  antique  shops,  and  private  collections.  Macy 
stylists  and  buyers  teamed  with  artists  and  the  foreman 
and  offices  of  die  factory  that  would  be  responsible  for 
reproducing  those  fine  originals.  The  result  was  a com- 
pletely furnished  model  house  of  eight  rooms  colorfully 
decorated,  situated  on  the  furniture  floor  of  the  store. 
Many  of  these  reproductions  are  still  being  made  and  are 
selling  after  more  than  ten  years. 

Travel  is  very  much  a part  of  a furniture  buyer’s  job, 
because  necessarily  the  complete  knowledge  of  the  mer- 
chandise one  purchases  must  be  gained  at  the  factories 
and  showrooms.  The  buyer  may  travel  to  Grand  Rapids 
searching  for  new  wood  finish  in  the  laboratory  of  a var- 
nish company,  to  North  Carolina,  where  factories  have 
showings  in  the  spring  and  the  fall  and  buyers  move  from 
town  to  town  to  see  and  buy  the  new  merchandise.  Twice 
a year  die  big  furniture  market  is  held  in  Chicago  at  the 
famous  Merchandise  Mart  and  Furniture  Mart.  Thousands 
and  thousands  of  buyers  attend  to  select  from  the  many 
new  styles  that  manufacturers  show  there. 

Testing  Quality 

Macy’s  has  a Bureau  of  Standards  whose  laboratories  run 
tests  to  insure  high  quality  in  the  products  it  sells.  In 
passing  the  laboratory  recently,  I saw  the  head  of  the  Bu- 
reau running  a test  on  a child’s  rocking  horse  to  make  sure 
it  would  not  tip  over.  He  was  wearing  a pair  of  shoes 
to  test  some  new  material  used  in  die  soles.  The  Up- 
holstered Furniture  Department  uses  the  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards for  frequent  inspections  as  well  as  individual  tests. 
A recent  test  was  to  determine  the  durability  of  the  frame 
and  springs  of  a chair.  A machine  repeatedly  dropped  a 
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weight  simulating  a heavy  person's  use  of  the  chair  for 
several  years.  Fortunately,  this  test  proved  the  construc- 
tion to  be  of  good  quality.  The  Upholstered  Department 
also  works  closely  with  the  store’s  Comparison  Department. 
About  fifty  people  spend  each  day  "shopping”  ocher 
stores. 

If  one  sees  an  upholstered  chair,  for  example,  which 
seems  to  be  comparable  to  a Macy  item,  but  selling  for  a 
lower  price,  he  may  purchase  the  chair  so  that  the  buyer 
can  analyze  the  quality  of  the  competition  product  in  de- 
tail. This  often  results  in  the  chair  being  taken  apart 
completely,  and  if  it  is  determined  that  the  chair  is  of 
comparable  quality,  the  Macy  price  is  lowered. 

Celebrities 

The  furniture  buyer  also  has  the  opportunity  to  see 
many  interesting  customers  — Alfred  Lunt  and  Lynn  Fon- 
tanne  buying  a white  sofa  for  their  Wisconsin  farm,  Helen 
Hayes  modestly  browsing  among  the  Victorian  antiques, 
Gypsy  Rose  Lee  selecting  a lamp  in  the  Corner  Shop, 
Krishna  Menin,  Fred  Waring,  Sonja  Henie,  and  many 
others.  Robert  Montgomery  is  often  seen  in  the  elevators 
on  his  way  to  a Directors’  meeting.  But  not  all  the  inter- 
esting customers  are  "celebrities."  Recently  during  a strike, 
a sweet  elderly  lady  customer  took  off  her  hat,  put  on  an 
apron,  and  went  to  work  in  the  employees  cafeteria.  She 
saw  that  the  president  of  Macy’s  got  coffee  when  he  was 
tired  from  running  the  elevators. 


To  many  people,  working  in  such  a gigantic  operation 
as  Macy’s  might  seem  to  mean  a cold,  hard,  confining,  com- 
mercial life.  However,  woven  into  this  retail  world  is  the 
opportunity  to  engage  in  club  work  and  industry-wide 
charities.  As  President  of  the  National  Home  Fashions 
League,  an  organization  concerned  with  good  taste  stand- 
ards in  home  furnishings,  I had  as  one  of  my  first  assign- 
ments the  introduction  of  Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt,  who  was 
speaking  at  a League  luncheon.  It  has  also  been  a privi- 
lege to  be  active  in  the  industry  s annual  drive  in  support 
of  the  National  Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews.  It  was 
a real  honor  to  be  the  recipient  of  their  1956  Brotherhood 
Award. 

One  could  go  on  and  on  describing  the  many  rewarding 
experiences  of  working  with  an  organization  such  as  Macy's. 
Every  day  is  a challenge,  and  though  the  hours  are  long 
and  the  pressures  great,  it  is  an  exciting  stimulating  life 
It  has  been  good  to  have  an  Alma  Macy  as  well  as  an 
Oberlin  Alma  Mater. 


Mildred  C.  Midge”  Jay,  '23,  after  spending  three  years  as  art 
supervisor  for  the  public  school  in  Adams,  Massachusetts,  joined 
Macy's  as  an  interior  decorator  in  September,  1926.  She  quickly 
found  her  way  into  the  furniture  department,  where  she  became  one 
of  the  seven  buyers  for  the  department  with  the  title  of  "Depart- 
ment Manager.  She  has  the  distinction  of  being  the  only  woman 
furniture  buyer  in  the  country  and  one  of  the  few  in  the  entire 
furniture  business. 


TEN  THOUSAND  STRONQ 

by  Dorothy  M.  SMITH,  ’29 


1898 

Albert  C.  Norris  enjoyed  a glided  tour  of 
Florida  in  December,  which  included  the  national 
Farm  Bureau  convention  in  Miami  Beach.  “A. 
C.”  and  Mrs.  Norris  live  on  their  farm  in  Pitts- 
field Township,  just  south  of  Oberlin,  and  write 
a column  of  Pittsfield  news  for  the  Oberlin 
News-Tribune  and  the  Wellington  Enterprise. 

1901 

Ralph  McKelvey  has  been  active  in  art  cen- 
ter work  in  Florida  for  over  20  years,  serving 
as  director  of  the  Clearwater  Art  Museum  from 
1943-49.  His  most  recent  assignment  has  been 
as  director  of  the  Art  Center  in  Bradenton,  which 
opened  a new  building  in  October,  1955.  (Word 
of  his  death  has  just  been  received.) 

1906 

Dr.  Fred  B.  Harrington  will  retire  in  June 
after  50  years  as  a teacher,  including  20  years 
as  head  of  the  department  of  education  at  Chad- 
ron,  Neb.,  State  Teachers  College.  For  the 
past  four  years  Dr.  Harrington  has  taught  at 
the  high  school  in  Archer,  Neb. 

Samuel  Marsh  writes  that  his  wife  died  last 
Oct.  10.  Pie  is  still  doing  some  teaching. 

1907 

Dr.  Ruth  Parmelee  spent  five  months  abroad 
in  1956,  visiting  Greece,  Turkey,  Syria,  Leb- 
anon and  Jordan,  seeing  friends  and  former  stu- 
dents in  the  area  where  she  spent  40  years  as  a 
medical  missionary.  She  is  now  “settling  down” 
in  Auburndale,  Mass.,  and  is  giving  several  hours 
a week  to  research  for  the  history  of  the  Amer- 
ican Board  of  Missions  now  in  process  of  prep- 
aration. She  plans  to  he  in  Oberlin  for  the  50th 
reunion  in  June. 

1909 

Ruth  E.  Johnson  is  enjoying  a winter  in  Flor- 
ida and  would  appreciate  hearing  from  Oberlin 
friends  in  the  vicinity — 513  Pierce  St.,  Clear- 


water. She  spent  seven  months  last  summer 
touring  northern  Europe  as  far  as  Kirkenes, 
Norway. 

Florence  Waite  writes  of  her  move  to  1448 
W.  101  St.,  Cleveland,  O.  : “I’ve  come  down 
in  the  world  — from  the  third  to  the  first  floor 
— but  up  a little,  too  — from  an  East  side  neigh- 
borhood that  was  getting  slummy  to  a West 
Side  one  that  still  has  an  aura  of  respectability 
about  it.  Having  lived  at  the  same  address  for 
23  years,  I decided  I could  move  without  being 
considered  a fly-by-night.” 


1910 

Percy  J.  Ebbott,  chairman  of  the  trust  ad 
visory  board  of  the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  New 
York  City,  was  the  recipient  of  the  annual  Hon- 
orary Membership  Award  of  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Banking,  awarded  at  the  annual  ban- 
quet of  the  AIB  in  February.  Mr.  Ebbott  is 
campaign  chairman  of  the  1957  Greater  New 
York  Fund,  the  community  fund  for  425  par- 
ticipating hospitals  and  health  and  welfare 
agencies. 

Dr.  Jacob  Johlin,  husband  of  Ruth  Kemmer, 
died  two  years  ago.  She  spends  the  winter  in 
Winter  Park,  Fla.,  and  the  summers  at  Woods 
Hole,  Mass. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Lickey  (Pearl  Shaffer) 
spent  the  winter  in  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  where  Mr. 
Lickey  was  on  an  engineering  job.  They  will  re- 
turn to  their  home  in  Pleasant  Ridge,  Mich.,  in 
April. 

Edna  Treat  is  director  of  music  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  Valley,  Wash. 

1911 

Bennett  Hollowed  retired  in  June,  1956,  ns 
head  of  the  English  department  at  Bradley  Uni- 
versity, Peoria,  Til.  “We  sold  our  house  at  the 
end  of  the  summer,  had  a leisurely  trip  out  to 
California,  visiting  and  seeing  sights,  spent  a 
long  time  hunting  a house,  and  are  finally  level- 
ling off  for  a peaceful  existence  in  a beautiful 


place — -425  Paso  Robles  Drive,  Santa  Barbara, 
Calif.” 

Since  retiring  as  head  of  the  art  department 
at  Michigan  State  University  in  1941,  Arnold 
Scheele  has  spent  the  winters  in  California  and 
summers  at  his  home  on  Kelleys  Island.  Ohio, 
visually  painting  mornings.  Last  fall  he  visited 
eleven  European  countries. 


1912 

T.  Nelson  Metcalf  retired  as  professor  of 
physical  education , and  director  of  athletics  at 
the  University  of  Chicago  in  June,  1956.  He 
served  as  chairman  of  the  administration  com- 
mittee for  the  U.  S.  Olympic  Team  at  Mel- 
bourne, Australia.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Metcalf  (Helen 
Waller)  are  living  at  1208  San  Miguel  Ave., 
Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 

1913 

After  34  years  with  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post  in  Philadelphia  and  New  York  City.  John 
Anderegg  has  retired  in  Camden.  Me.  “I  picked 
Camden  because  it  is  on  Penobscot  Bay. 
For  the  past  16  years  I have  had  a schooner  on 
the  Bay  and  spent  my  vacations  there.” 

Elizabeth  McCloy,  head  librarian  at  Occiden- 
tal College  for  25  years,  is  retiring  this  year. 
She  plans  to  spend  the  next  year  in  a trip 
around  the  world,  visiting  friends  and  relatives 
in  Japan,  Scotland,  and  England.  During  her 
33  years  at  Occidental  College,  the  student  body 
has  grown  from  less  than  500  to  1500  and  the 
library  has  doubled  in  size. 

1914 

Dr.  Paul  Fall,  president  of  Hiram  College 
(Ohio)  since  1940.  has  resigned  effective  in 

July-  . 

Through  the  years,  Mrs.  Luther  Gulick 
(Helen  Swift)  has  been  a volunteer  in  social 
welfare  fields.  She  served  as  local,  county,  and 
slate  social  welfare  chairman  for  the  League  of 
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Women  Voters ; worked  for  a year  during  the 
war  in  the  National  Resources  Planning  Board 
office  and  two  years  was  in  charge  of  the  UN 
service  center  nursery  for  families  of  service 
men.  Soon  after  the  war,  she  became  interested 
in  the  New  York  State  Consumers  League  for 
Fair  Labor  Standards  and  has  served  on  its 
board,  as  a vice-president,  and  currently  as 
president.  “Our  League  emphasizes  that  we 
all.  as  consumers,  have  a responsibility  for  the 
conditions  under  which  the  goods  we  consume 
are  produced.  In  other  words,  we  arc  interested 
in  working  conditions,  particularly  of  unorgan- 
ized workers.  Probably  the  most  disadvantaged 
group  now  is  the  migrant  farm  worker  group, 
and  the  betterment  of  working  and  living  con- 
ditions of  that  group  is  now  one  of  our  chief 
concerns. ” 

1915 

Mrs.  Allan  Rye  (Helen  Dundon,  x)  has  been 
appointed  a member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of 
the  Edinboro  (Pa.)  State  Teachers  College. 
She  is  a descendant  of  three  Edinboro  pioneer 
families  and  has  taught  music  education  and 
piano  in  the  area  for  many  years.  Her  husband 
is  Edinboro  postmaster. 

1916 

Mrs.  M.  Lewis  Tackett  (Martha  McKay,  x) 
and  her  husband  have  moved  from  Cleveland  to 
Santa  Monica.  Calif.  Mr.  Tackett  is  assistant 
foreman  in  a factory  and  Mrs.  Tackett  is  writ- 
ing for  TV  and  radio  as  a free  lancer. 

1917 

Mrs.  Roy  Cusack  (Adys  Huberle,  x)  is  house- 
mother at  the  Chi  Omega  sorority  house  in 
Lincoln,  Neb. 

Chester  Graham  is  a field  associate  of  the 
American  Labor  Education  Service,  with  his 
headquarters  in  Madison,  Wis.  He  reports 
eight  children,  the  youngest,  twins,  now  7 years 
old. 

Mrs.  Barbara  Mapes  (Barbara  Blake)  and 
Joseph  Wilson  were  married  on  June  1,  1956, 
and  are  living  at  4112  Roberts  Point  Rd.,  Sar- 
asota. Fla.  She  writes:  “I  would  love  to  have 
any  of  my  Oberlin  friends  who  come  down  this 
way  stop  to  visit  me  on  the  delightful  patio  of 
our  tropical  Florida  home.  We  love  our  lazy, 
yet  gay,  life  in  this  beautiful  land  of  sunshine. 
However,  within  the  next  few  years,  I am  plan- 
ning a visit  to  Munich,  Germany,  where  my 
daughter.  Elizabeth,  her  husband,  Capt.  Law- 
rence Horner,  and  their  three  boys  are  with  the 
Air  Corps.  My  son  and  his  family  (3  children) 
are  in  Michigan,  so  I run  up  to  see  them  for  a 
short  time  summers.” 

1918 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Traenkle  moved  to  a new 
home  in  Miami.  Fla.,  last  September.  They  are 
enjoying  Florida  living  “more  than  ever.”  Mr. 
Traenkle’s  arthritis  keeps  him  from  being  very 
active,  but  he  would  appreciate  seeing  friends 
when  they  visit  “The  Land  of  Sunshine.”  The 
T raenkles  live  at  1360  NW  95th  Terr.,  Miami 
47,  Fla. 

1920 

Mr.,  x'19,  and  Mrs.  Lewis  E.  Davis  (Mildred 
Harter)  have  been  transferred  from  Bangkok, 
Thailand,  where  Lewis  was  manager  of  the  Bank 
of  America,  to  the  main  office  of  the  interna- 
tional banking  department  in  San  Francisco, 
where  he  is  assistant  vice  president  in  the  Far 
Eastern  Section.  They  thoroughly  enjoyed  their 
life  in  Thailand,  Lewis  serving  as  president  of 
the  American  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
Mildred  as  president  of  the  American  Women’s 
Association  of  Thailand.  They  make  their  home 
at  339  Sonora  Drive,  San  Mateo,  Calif. 

Elsie  Kennel,  k,  is  teaching  at  Lakewood 
School  in  Cleveland,  O. 

1921 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  Routa  (Cleo  Cowger) 
live  in  Clarksburg.  W.  Va.  They  have  two 
children  John,  who  attended  Indiana  Univer- 
sity for  2 years,  served  3yi  years  in  the  Air 
Force,  and  finished  at  West  Virginia  Univer- 
sity, and  who  married  Phyllis  Ann  Valley  of 
Logan,  W.  Va.,  on  Feb.  16;  and  Suzanne,  who 
graduated  from  West  Virginia  University  in 
1955  and  is  in  National  Cirl  Scout  work  in 
Baltimore,  Md. 


FIFTY  YEARS  IN  LAW.  Arthur  A. 
Ballantine,  Academy,  ’94-’97,  cele- 
brates this  year  the  fiftieth  anni- 
versary of  his  entry  into  the  legal 
profession  after  his  graduation  from 
Harvard  Law  School  in  1907.  This 
June  also  marks  the  fiftieth  anniver- 
sary of  his  marriage  to  Helen  Bailey 
Graves  of  Springfield.  Massachusetts. 
The  son  of  William  Gav  Ballantine, 
president  of  Oberlin  College  1891-6, 
Arthur  is  a member  of  the  New  York 
law  firm  of  Dewey,  Ballantine.  Bush- 
by,  Palmer  & Wood.  From  1931-33 
he  served  as  Assistant,  then  Un^pr 
Secretary,  of  the  Treasury,  in  the 
administrations  of  both  Herbert 
Hoover  and  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 
It  was  his  responsibilitv  to  formulate 
plans  for  the  reopening  of  the  banks 
closed  at  the  time  of  the  banking 
crisis  and  to  carry  out  the  procedure. 
He  had  a hand  in  setting  up  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation, 
which  he  served  as  a director.  His 
report  on  the  procedure  of  the  naval 
courts  led  to  his  being  awarded  the 
Distinguished  Public  Service  Certifi- 
cate of  Award  of  the  United  States 
Navv  in  1946.  Czechoslovakia  hon- 
ored him  with  the  Order  of  the  White 
Lion  in  1935.  and  the  Republic  of 
France  with  the  Legion  d’Honneur  in 
1953.  He  has  maintained  an  active 
interest  in  education  and  community 
affairs,  and  is  the  author  of  numerous 
articles  on  taxation,  corporations,  and 
other  business  organizations. 


1922 

Jack  Herberts  of  Western  Springs,  Tib,  is 
making  plans  to  attend  the  35th  reunion  in 
June. 

1923 

Charles  Galanie  is  a general  insurance  agent 
with  the  Cisar  Insurance  Agencv,  Inc.,  Cleve- 
land, O. 

1925 

Mrs.  Edward  A.  Ewing  (Charlotte  Guthrie) 
writes:  “Our  daughter  was  married  in  San 

Francisco  on  Oct.  6 — of  course  we  were  there 
for  the  wedding.  Three  Allegheny  College  class- 
mates and  one  high  school  classmate  were  work- 
ing out  there  near  enough  to  attend  the  wedding! 
After  the  wedding,  we  returned  home  to  pack 
up  and  move  from  Cleveland  Heights  to  3993 


Lancaster  Rd.,  South  Euclid,  O.  We  love  our 
ranch  style  home.” 

1926 

Effie  Bengston,  k,  moved  into  a new  home  in 
Jamestown.  N.  Y.,  last  fall,  transferred  to  a 
new  school,  was  given  a PTA  life  membership, 
became  a member  of  the  building  committee  for 
a new  church,  and  all  in  all  has  had  an  event- 
ful year!  Six  years  ago  she  toured  seven  coun- 
tries in  Europe;  four  years  ago  visited  her  sister 
and  family  in  Formosa,  on  the  way  visiting 
Alaska.  Japan,  Hongkong,  Bangkok.  Java,  Aus- 
tralia, New  Zealand,  etc. 

Dr.  Ellwood  S.  Harrar,  x,  was  named  dean 
of  the  Duke  University  School  of  Forestry,  ef- 
fective March  1.  Dr.  Harrar  received  the  B.S., 
M.S.,  and  Pli.D.  degrees  from  the  New  York 
State  College  of  Forestry.  Before  coming  to 
Duke  in  1936,  he  taught  at  the  University  of 
Washington  College  of  Forestry.  At  Duke  Dr. 
Harrar  is  professor  of  wood  technology  and  is 
a specialist  in  the  structural,  physical  and  chem- 
ical properties  of  woods.  Last  December  he  was 
appointed  to  the  Task  Group  on  Forest  Prod- 
ucts of  President  Eisenhower’s  Commission  on 
Increased  Industrial  Use  of  Agricultural  Prod- 
ucts. Dr.  Harrar  has  written  extensively  for 
forestry  journals  and  is  co-author  of  several 
books.  The  first  volume  of  his  "Encyclopedia 
of  American  Woods”  is  scheduled  for  publica- 
tion this  spring.  His  daughter  Joanne  is  a sen- 
ior at  Oberlin  and  is  president  of  the  Women's 
Self  Government  League  this  year. 

Dr.  Roberts  Rugh,  a director  of  the  Marine 
Biological  Laboratory  at  Woods  Hole,  Mass., 
and  professor  at  Columbia  University,  will  read 
a paper  on  the  effect  of  X-ray  exposure  on  fetuses 
and  embryos  at  the  Third  International 
Congress  of  Neuropathology  in  Brussels,  Bel- 
gium, in  July.  He  will  also  be  chairman  of  a 
section  of  the  Congress,  in  charge  of  organizing 
and  introducing  papers. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  Sherman  (Ruth  Grosz) 
of  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  are  planning  a trip  to 
Europe  in  July  when  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation meets  in  London.  Philip  is  secretary 
and  general  counsel  for  Pillsbury  Mills.  Inc. 
Ruth  is  active  in  community  projects  and  for 
the  past  three  years  has  been  chairman  of  the 
committee  which  directs  the  day  care  center  for 
retarded  children  at  the  Elliot  Park  Neighbor- 
hood House. 

1927 

Senator  A.  A.  Laun,  x,  of  Kiel.  Wis.,  is  chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Finance  of  the 
Wisconsin  legislature. 

Howard  Tessen  is  hack  at  the  American  In- 
stitute for  Foreign  Trade,  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  as 
professor  of  languages  and  linguistics  and  di- 
rector of  the  department  of  languages  after  a 
school  year  as  Fulbright  professor  of  English 
and  linguistics  at  the  University  of  the  Philip- 
pines. Howard  and  his  wife,  Edytlie,  and  son 
Robert  came  back  by  the  way  of  Europe,  so 
they  had  a "round  the  world”  trip. 

1928 

Don  Corbin  is  music  supervisor  of  the  Lans- 
downe-Aldan  Senior  High  School,  Lansdowne. 
Pa.  Commenting  on  a recent  production  of 
"Amahl  and  the  Night  Visitors”  by  the  A Cap- 
pella  Choir,  the  reviewer  says:  “Watching  genial 
Don  Corbin  conducting,  whether  it  he  an  orch- 
estra or  a choral  group,  it’s  readily  seen  why 
the  production  was  so  outstanding.  Mr.  Cor- 
bin’s pleasant  smiling  manner  just  makes  one 
want  to  try  one’s  best  so  as  not  to  let  him  down.” 

Alfred  Pecsok  is  president  of  the  Peerless 
Plumbing  and  Heating  Corp.,  Kokomo,  Ind. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Webster  (Arline  Flack. 
’29)  moved  into  a new  home  in  February,  “just 
in  time  to  welcome  our  new  grandson  whose 
parents  are  moving  back  to  Cincinnati  to  live 
after  two  years  in  Washington,  D.  C.  Boh 
Cruickshank,  ’53,  has  taken  a position  with 
AVCO  and  we’re  so  happy  to  have  Boh  and 
Shirley,  '54.  home  again  and  David.  3 months, 
is  wonderful.  Our  son  Dick  is  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean with  the  6th  Fleet  — gets  out  of  the 
Navy  next  November.”  Their  new  address  — 
5228  Wakefield  PI.,  Norwood  12,  O. 

1929 

Since  June,  1953,  Elizabeth  Ann  Bowlus  has 
been  office  manager  of  the  Family  Medical  Cen- 
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ter  in  Toledo.  O.  She  lives  at  518  W.  Front 
St.,  Pemberville,  O. 

Catherine  Carl  is  on  leave  from  the  State 
Teachers  College.  Indiana,  Pa.,  during  the  sec- 
ond semester.  She  is  spending  the  spring  and 
summer  on  a “round  the  world'*  trip,  visiting 
Europe,  the  Near  East,  India,  Thailand,  Austral- 
ia, and  back  to  the  U.  S.  by  freighter.  Catherine 
is  associate  professor  of  music,  teaching  organ 
and  piano,  at  the  State  Teachers  College. 

Alfred  Downes  has  been  promoted  to  General 
Manager,  New  Resins  and  Compounds,  Bake- 
lite  Company.  His  home  is  in  Princeton,  N.  J. 

“On  January  1,  we  closed  our  family  business 
in  Chicago  which  I had  been  running  for  the 
past  ten  years,”  writes  Mrs.  Daniel  Hill  (Cath- 
erine Quigley).  “In  June.  1956,  we  bought  a 
place  in  Sturgeon  Bay,  Wis.,  which  includes  30 
acres  of  cherries  — so  now  I am  a farmer.” 

1930 

John  B.  Owen  has  been  appointed  an  assistant 
manager  of  sales  for  the  Alloy  Steel  Division  of 
Republic  Steel  Corp.  and  will  be  located  at  the 
division’s  headquarters  in  Massillon,  O.  Jack 
has  had  18  years  experience  in  sales  and  execu- 
tive sales  positions  in  the  steel  industry.  Until 
his  Republic  appointment,  he  was  general  man- 
ager of  sales  for  Potts-Farrington  Company, 
Philadelphia;  prior  to  that  he  was  general  mana- 
ger of  sales  for  Edgcomb  Steel  Co 

1931 

Charles  J.  Phillips,  m,  has  been  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  ceramics  at  Rutgers  University.  Form- 
erly manager  of  the  Metal  Envelope  Department 
for  the  Radio  Corporation  of  America  at  Cam- 
den, N.  J.,  Charles  has  had  more  than  26  years 
experience  in  research  and  management  jobs  in 
the  ceramic  industry.  A specialist  in  glass  devel- 
opment and  research,  he  will  teach  courses  in 
engineering  design,  unit  operation  and  processes, 
and  glass  technology. 

Louise  Waldorf  has  been  teaching  music  at 
the  Oklahoma  College  for  Women  for  several 
years.  She  also  plays  with  the  Oklahoma  City 
Symphony  and  with  a college  string  group  on 
a weekly  half-hour  TV  show  on  Sundays.  Louise 
is  now  a happy  home  owner  and  is  even  catch- 
ing the  gardening  bug.  Pier  new  address  is  1208 
S.  19th  St.,  Chickasha,  Okla. 

1932 

Richard  Betteridge  is  audio-visual  coordinator 
and  teaches  general  music  and  mathematics  at 
Pacoima  Junior  High  School,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif. 

Seth  Cary  is  living  in  Sherman  Oaks,  Calif. 
He  combines  the  teaching  of  violin  at  the  Bab- 
cock Music  Studios  in  Sherman  Oaks  and  at  the 
California  Academy  of  Music  with  professional 
playing  in  the  Los  Angeles  area. 

Hugh  Ransom  is  executive  director  of  the 
American  Camping  Association.  Hugh  and  his 
family  (three  girls,  10,  8,  and  4)  live  in  Mart- 
insville, Ind. 

Mrs.  O.  Merle  Reece  (Dorothy  Hippie)  is  an 
executive  secretary  at  Battelle  Memorial  Insti- 
tute, Columbus,  O. 

1933 

Robert  Bolbach  is  headmaster  of  Saint  Mark’s 
School  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  The  school  is 
sponsored  by  the  Episcopal  Church,  was  founded 
in  1871,  and  refounded  in  1956.  This  year  it 
includes  grades  7,  8,  and  9,  and  in  1957-58  will 
add  the  10th  grade. 

Mrs.  Kenneth  Dustman  (Dorothy  Lane)  is 
teaching  mathematics  at  Central  H.  S.,  Spring- 
field,  Mo. 

Since  September,  1955,  Mrs.  Sherrod  East 
(Dorothy  Parsons)  has  been  teaching  fifth  grade 
in  the  Arlington  (Va.)  County  schools. 

Col.  Dexter  Griffith,  x,  is  stationed  with  the 
U.  S.  Army  in  Korea. 

Norman  B.  Miller  moved  recently  to  a new 
home  at  3651  Norwood  Rd.,  Shaker  Heights,  O. 
"Shorty”  is  a partner  in  the  law  firm  of  Miller, 
Davis  & Folk  in  Cleveland  and  is  an  instructor 
in  Evidence  and  Conflict  of  Laws  at  the  Cleve- 
land-Marshall  Law  School.  He  is  president  for 
1957-58  of  the  Rotary  Club  of  Heights  of  Great- 
er Cleveland. 

Arthur  Roe  is  chairman  of  the  chemistry  de- 
partment and  of  the  Division  of  Natural  Sciences 
at  the  University  of  North  Carolina.  He  re- 


QUTSTANDING  CITIZEN.  On  Mon- 
day. January  7,  1957,  the  Lakewood 
(Ohio)  Rotary  Club  held  a “Roy 
Bowers  Day”  in  honor  of  Dr.  Roy  E. 
Bowers,  ’95,  retired  pastor  of  the 
Lakewood  Congregational  Church. 
The  occasion  was  Dr.  Bowers’  85th 
birthday.  Several  years  ago  he  was 
honored  by  being  named  winner  of 
the  annual  “Outstanding  Lakewood 
Citizen  Award.”  Dr.  Bowers  came 
to  Lakewood  as  pastor  of  the  church 
in  1918,  retiring  in  1939.  Since  his 
retirement  he  has  kept  active,  preach- 
ing in  over  one  hundred  churches  and 
taking  an  active  part  in  civic  affairs. 
Four  workshop  centers  in  the  new 
Lakewood  YMCA-YWCA  building 
are  to  be  named  in  his  honor.  It  was 
through  his  efforts  that  the  first  Boy 
Scout  troop  west  of  the  Alleghenies 
was  organized  over  46  years  ago. 
(Word  has  just  been  received  of  his 
death  on  March  7.) 

cently  was  elected  president  of  the  NC  Faculty 
Club  for  1957. 


1934 

Chaplain,  tm,  and  Mrs.  Norman  Long  are  on 
their  third  duty  assignment  overseas — two  in 
the  Far  East  and  one  in  Europe.  They  complete 
this  tour  in  May  and  plan  to  visit  Oberlin  this 
spring.  The  tour  in  Japan  has  carried  them  to 
Tokyo.  Yokohama.  Kamakura,  Kobe  and  Osaka. 
They  have  visited  with  many  Oberlinians  and 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  observe  many  of  the 
Japanese  religious  festivals. 

John  Malcolm  Parker  was  appointed  new  club 
service  director  of  Optimist  International,  effec- 
tive Feb.  1.  He  has  served  as  a field  represen- 
tative for  the  organization  (men’s  service  group) 
since  March,  1952. 

Henry  Tuckley  was  transferred  to  Windsor, 
Out.,  Canada,  in  May.  1955,  as  works  manager 
for  Sterling  Drug  Mfg.,  Ltd. 

1935 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  Hoffman  (Catherine 
Hughes,  ’36)  are  in  process  of  buying  a home 
and  installing  I be  family  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
Mike  left  the  New  York  Times  recently  to  be- 
come director  of  the  Economic  Development 
Institute,  organized  by  the  World  Bank, 

1936 

Kenneth  Kurihara,  m,  has  been  teaching  ec- 
onomics at  Rutgers  University  since  1947,  and 
now  has  the  rank  of  associate  professor. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Mason  (Retha  Jane 
Rosenheimer,  x)  are  co-directors  of  Camp  Briga- 
doon  for  boys  and  girls  at  Cumberland,  Wis. 
Bob  directs  the  instrumental  music  program  at 
the  University  of  Chicago  Laboratory  School. 
Retha  Jane  recently  resigned  her  position  of 
music  department  head  at  Chicago  Latin  School 


to  devote  full  time  to  camp  and  family.  Their 
daughter,  Vicki,  is  a freshman  student  nurse  at 
Madison  General  Hospital. 

Mrs.  Donald  Maxwell  (Olive  Hawley)  is 
teaching  in  the  primary  department  of  the  Pebble- 
Hill  School,  Dewitt,  N.  Y. 

Kelvin  Van  Nuys  has  returned  to  his  native 
city  and  is  assistant  professor  of  social  science 
and  humanities  at  the  South  Dakota  School  of 
Mines  and  Technology,  Rapid  City,  S.  Dak. 
He  is  married  and  has  two  children,  3 and  V/i 
years. 

Walter  B.  Wright,  cost  analyst  in  the  finance 
department  of  the  Chesapeake  Sc  Ohio  Railway, 
has  won  his  second  prize  in  a row  in  the  New 
York  Railroad  Club  essay  contest.  Last  year 
Walt  won  first  prize  of  $750.  This  year  he  won 
second  prize  of  $500  for  a paper  on  “An  Alter- 
native for  Across-the-Board  Rate  Increases.” 
Before  joining  C & O in  1948  as  staff  assistant 
to  the  president,  he  had  been  a clerk  in  the 
Bureau  of  Railway  Economics  in  Washington 
and  a statistician  and  examiner  for  the  Railroad 
Division  of  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpora- 
tion in  Washington.  He  was  transferred  to  the 
finance  department  of  C & O in  Cleveland  in 
1950. 

1937 

Mrs.  Marion  Allen  (Eleanor  Burt)  writes: 
"We  have  been  living  in  Lawrence,  Kansas, 
since  April,  1956,  where  my  husband  (Sam)  is 
minister  of  the  First  Baptist  Church.  Law- 
rence, home  of  the  University  of  Kansas,  pre- 
sents a challenging  situation.  Tn  addition  to 
looking  after  my  husband  and  our  four  children 
(2  boys,  2 girls),  I am  taking  some  graduate 
work  at  K.  U.  toward  a degree  in  music  educa- 
tion.” 

Mrs.  William  D.  Bray  (Frances  Hutchison, 
tm)  and  her  three  adopted  children  are  spend- 
ing this  year  with  her  parents  in  South  Zanes- 
ville, O.  Her  husband  is  completing  a five-year 
term  as  professor  of  New  Testatment  and  Greek 
at  Kwansei  Gakuin  University  in  Japan.  She 
and  the  children  returned  last  summer  so  that 
four-year-old  Margaret,  a Japanese-American  or- 
phan, could  be  naturalized  before  the  expiration 
of  the  non-quota  refugee  relief  act.  After  Mr. 
Bray  returns  next  summer,  they  will  visit  Texas 
and  Medford,  Ore.,  and  will  return  to  Japan 
for  another  five-year  term  in  1958. 

Since  1950,  Robert  Brintnall  has  been  teaching 
theory  and  piano  at  the  Washington  (D.C.) 
Musical  Institute. 

After  teaching  speech  and  radio  at  Ohio  Wes- 
leyan University  for  five  years,  Stuart  Postle 
has  been  at  Syracuse  University  for  the  past  two 
years.  He  completed  an  M.S.  degree  in  Tele- 
vision in  August,  1956,  and  is  now  working  on 
a Ph.D.  degree  in  audio-visual  education  with 
concentration  in  TV,  which  he  hopes  to  complete 
next  summer. 

Mrs.  M.  J.  Rhodes  (Elizabeth  "Betsy”  Bor- 
roff)  writes  that  her  husband  has  died  and  that 
she  is  a graduate  student  in  music  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Colorado. 

1938 

Frederick  Blachly,  x,  is  a liaison  officer  with 
the  Foreign  Operations  Administration  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

F.  Nathaniel  Gatlin,  Head  of  the  Department 
of  Music  at  Virginia  State  College,  Petersburg, 
Va.,  has  been  appointed  Alumni  Fellow  at 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University  for  1957- 
58. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Taylor  (Lesbia  Lowry, 
x)  and  their  three  children  have  moved  from 
Seattle,  Wash.,  to  Toronto,  Canada.  Bob  is 
professor  of  geography  at  the  University  of 
Toronto. 

Anthony  Urbanic  has  been  promoted  to  as- 
sistant director  for  material  development  at  the 
General  Tire  & Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  O. 


1939 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Boardman  (Cynthia 
Sergeant,  ’40)  have  become  private  home  own- 
ers, and  have  moved  to  19626  Sussex  Rd.,  Shak- 
er Heights,  O.  For  five  years  now,  Tom  has 
been  an  editorial  writer  for  the  Cleveland  Press, 
which  he  joined  in  1939.  This  year  he  is  presi- 
dent  of  the  City  Club,  which  holds  weekly  Sat- 
urday luncheon  meetings  broadcast  by  a Cleve- 
land radio  station.  Tom  and  Cynthia  have  two 
children,  Tom,  Jr.,  and  Caroline. 
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A recent  faculty  recital  at  the  Cleveland  In- 
stitute of  Music  was  “mostly  Oberlin,”  when 
William  Kurzban,  ’44,  pianist,  joined  with  Irvin 
Bushman,  baritone  in  a joint  recital.  The  pro- 
gram included  a song  cycle  by  Howard  Whit- 
taker, m,’47. 

Dr.  Naomi  Geib  is  a civilian  physician  with 
the  U.  S.  Army  in  Stuttgart,  Germany. 

Mrs.  Bernard  Logan  (Evelyn  Smith)  has  a 
studio  and  a large  class  of  piano  students  in 
Norwalk,  O.  Her  husband  was  promoted  in 
January  to  executive  vice  president  of  the  Home 
Savings  and  Loan  Company  in  Norwalk. 

Rev.  Frederick  Otto,  tx,  is  representative  of 
the  Lutheran  World  Federation  for  Berlin  and 
East  Germany  with  headquarters  in  Berlin. 

Since  1946,  Joseph  S.  Wallace,  m,  has  been 
operating  his  own  farm  in  Browns,  Ala.  He  has 
three  children,  ages  1,  5,  and  7 years. 

1940 

William  Castelli  is  6th  grade  teacher  and  vice 
principal  at  Park  School,  Mill  Valley,  Calif. 

Mrs.  Jeannette  Kuyper  (Jeannette  Carnahan) 
is  secretary  to  the  coordination  director  of  Bat- 
telle  Memorial  Institute  in  Columbus,  O.  Her 
daughter,  Jacqueline,  is  in  8th  grade  and  son, 
Brian,  in  5th  grade. 

For  the  last  11  years,  Thomas  Mistretta  has 
been  teaching  instrumental  music,  orchestra  and 
band,  in  the  high  school  in  Compton,  Calif.  In 
addition,  he  supervises  four  elementary  school 
programs,  is  concertmaster  of  a Community 
Symphony,  and  runs  a music  store  and  studio 
(15  teachers)  which  he  owns.  Tom  has  three 
children — Chuckie,  8,  Marilyn  Ann,  10,  and 
Tommy,  13.  His  wife  died  of  cancer  last  Oc- 
tober and  he  has  a displaced  person  (Estonian) 
with  two  little  children  (3  and  5 years)  as  his 
housekeeper. 

Mrs.  Russell  Nelson  (Elizabeth  Wilson)  and 
the  children — Marilyn,  4,  and  David,  7 months 
— left  the  States  early  in  March  to  join  Russ, 
who  is  already  stationed  in  Mainz,  Germany, 
with  the  520th  Engineering  Detachment. 

Lyman  Riley  is  custodian  of  rare  books  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  Library. 

1941 

On  Feb.  1,  Dr.  Bryce  Anthony  left  the  Minn- 
eapolis VA  Hospital  where  he  was  chief  of  the 
division  of  anesthesiology,  to  go  to  New  York 
City.  He  is  affiliated  with  a group  of  anesthesio- 
logists in  private  practice  at  Adelphi,  Unity, 
Cumberland,  and  Brooklyn  Women’s  Hospitals 
in  Brooklyn  and  Forest  Hills  General  Hospital 
in  Queens. 

Fred  Kafka  is  geophysicist  manager  of  Gulf- 
Italia,  a subsidiary  of  the  Gulf  Oil  Co.  At  the 
moment  they  are  concentrating  on  oil  exploration 
activities  in  Sicily  and  in  the  Lybian  Sahara  of 
Africa.  Fred  and  his  family  live  in  Rome,  Italy. 

Mrs.  George  Little  (Virginia  Cole)  writes: 
"The  Little  family  has  returned  to  our  home  in 
Williston,  Vt.,  after  a very  happy  exchange- 
professor  year  on  Taipei,  Taiwan.  George  taught 
graduate  students  in  diplomacy  at  the  National 
Political  University  and  I worked  for  the  Asia 
Foundation,  principally  teaching  English  at  the 
Officers’  Language  School.  Our  three  chil- 
dren — George  III,  8,  David,  7,  and  Katie,  6 — 
all  learned  some  Chinese  along  with  lessons  at 
the  Taipei  American  School  and  enjoyed  a very 
different  life  on  an  island  with  a semi-tropical 
climate,  no  TV  and  (in  our  case)  no  car  and 
no  telephone  . . . While  on  Taiwan,  we  spent 
several  happy  weekends  at  Tunghai  University 
and  met  the  Oberlin  group.  We  were  greatly 
impressed  by  their  work  and  by  the  real  part 
which  they  are  playing  in  the  life  of  this  new 
college  community.  Now  we  are  back  in  Ver- 
mont, where  George  has  resumed  teaching  politi- 
cal science  and  international  relations  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Vermont.” 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Shovell  (Jane  Mayer) 
are  both  "deeply  immersed  in  penology.”  Bill 
is  Minnesota  state  representative  and  is  chair- 
man of  the  House  committee  on  penal  institu- 
tions, while  Jane  is  vice  chairman  of  the  St.  Paul 
mayor's  commission  guiding  location  and  con- 
struction of  a new  city  workhouse  and  juvenile 
detention  home. 

Philip  G.  Swartz  has  resigned  as  associate 
general  secretary  of  the  YMCA  at  Pougkeep- 
sie,  N.  Y.,  to  become  vocational  guidance  direc- 
tor at  Arlington  High  School  in  Poughkeepsie. 


Lynette  Thompson,  m,  has  been  teaching 
classics  at  Florida  State  University  since  1942. 
She  completed  her  Ph.D.  degree  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  in  1956. 

1942 

Since  March  1950,  Howard  K.  Allen  has  been 
a salesman  for  the  Lakeside  Laboratories,  pre- 
scription drug  manufacturer,  of  Milwaukee.  He 
is  Pacific-Southwest  District  Sales  Manager, 
operating  out  of  Los  Angeles,  and  is  living  in 
Garden  Grove,  Calif. 

Jane  Fielding,  x,  completed  her  master’s  de- 
gree in  audio-visual  education  at  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  in  February.  While  at  Madison, 
she  enjoyed  seeing  Bill  and  Betty  Mickey  Renn- 
ebohm  and  their  four  children. 

Mrs.  Frank  Mediavilla  (Jeanne  Brunelle,  x) 
is  teaching  at  the  Country  Day  School  in  Gulf- 
port, Fla. 

David  L.  Schmitkons  is  teaching  chemistry 
and  physics  at  Clearview  High  School,  Lorain. 
Ohio.  His  wife,  Esther,  is  a special  student  at  the 
Oberlin  Conservatory  of  Music. 

Richard  Work,  x,  is  a physicist  at  Pennsyl- 
vania State  University. 

1943 

Edward  F.  Robinson  is  assistant  professor  of 
history,  teaching  European  history,  at  Bloom- 
field  College  and  Seminary,  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 


RETIRES  FROM  YMCA.  After  47 
years  of  service  with  the  YMCA, 
Ralph  L.  Cheney,  ’98,  has  retired  and 
is  dividing  his  time  between  St. 
Petersburg,  Florida,  and  his  lake  cot- 
tage in  Sturbridge,-  Massachusetts. 
Ralph  holds  an  M.A.  from  Clark  Uni- 
versity and  an  M.H.  from  the  Inter- 
national YMCA  College  in  Spring- 
field,  Massachusetts  (now  Springfield 
College).  In  the  course  of  his  career 
he  served  in  Niagara  Falls,  where 
he  was  instrumental  in  securing  funds 
for  the  construction  of  a YMCA 
building;  in  Springfield,  where  he 
served  for  17  years  on  the  faculty  of 
Springfield  College;  in  New  Haven, 
Connecticut,  where  he  was  general 
secretary  of  the  YMCA  and  taught  in 
the  Yale  Divinity  School.  During 
World  War  I he  was  general  secretary 
of  the  YMCA  at  Camp  Upton,  and 
later  went  to  France  in  the  personnel 
division  of  the  YMCA.  His  three 
children  are  Ralph,  x’32,  Gertrude, 
’33  (Mrs.  D.  O.  Hoffman),  and  Curtis. 
A grandson,  L.  William  (son  of  Ralph 
and  the  former  Lillian  Hill,  ’33)  is 
a freshman  at  Oberlin. 


Paul  Sears,  x,  is  an  editor  for  the  Rand  Co., 
Santa  Monica,  Calif. 

Mrs.  Yoshio  Yanagawa  (Mitsuko  Matsuno) 
is  teaching  5th  grade  at  Kapiolani  School  in 
Hilo,  Hawaii.  She  has  two  children,  Peter,  7 
years,  and  Lauri,  11  months. 

1944 

Edwin  Avril,  x,  is  teaching  music  at  North- 
ern Michigan  College,  Marquette,  Mich. 

A recent  Time  Magazine  article  on  the  young- 
er American  painters  who  show  promise  includes 
Rosemarie  Beck  (Mrs.  Robert  Phelps).  One  of 
her  pictures  is  chosen  as  an  illustration  for  the 
article. 

Mrs.  James  Caudle  (Adele  Ballantine)  is  an 
occupational  therapist  at  Undercliff  Hospital, 
Meriden,  Conn. 

Rev.  George  Crenshaw,  t,  is  minister  of  the 
First  Christian  Church,  Steubenville,  O. 

Pauline  Dinkins  is  instructor  in  music  at  Sel 
ma  University,  Selma,  Ala. 

Mrs.  Lowell  Gatts  (Marion  Widowson)  spent 
last  November  with  her  mother  and  sister-in-law 
visiting  relatives  in  Munich,  and  seeing  Scot- 
land, the  Netherlands,  Germany,  and  Austria. 
They  flew  to  Europe  and  then  rented  a Volks- 
wagon  for  part  of  the  trip.  Marion’s  husband 
and  two  boys,  David,  8,  and  Dale,  5,  stayed  at 
home.  Lowell  is  biology  teacher  at  the  new  Fire- 
lands  High  School,  northwest  of  Oberlin. 

Dr.  H.  Beecher  Hicks,  t,  of  the  Mt.  Olivet 
Baptist  Church  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  has  been 
elected  state  chairman  of  the  1958  Annual  Con- 
vention of  the  Ohio  Council  of  Churches.  Dr. 
Hicks  is  now  in  his  11th  year  of  service  in  his 
parish.  Since  coming  to  Columbus  he  has  been 
active  in  many  phases  of  the  work  sponsored 
by  the  Ohio  Council  of  Churches. 

Stuart  L.  Main,  x,  is  assistant  trust  officer  of 
the  Lafayette  National  Bank,  Lafayette,  Ind. 

Peter  Mennin,  x,  has  been  awarded  a commis- 
sion to  write  a musical  work  for  the  State 
University  of  Iowa  department  of  music.  Plans 
are  to  have  its  premiere  performance  by  musi- 
cians of  the  University  in  the  spring  of  1958. 
Since  1947  Peter  has  been  on  the  staff  of  the 
Juilliard  School  of  Music,  where  he  teaches  com- 
position, theory,  and  music  literature. 

1945 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oliver  Barres  (Marjorie  Catch- 
pole)  of  Larchmont,  N.  Y.,  have  three  daugh- 
ters, including  Catherine  Maria,  horn  Aug.  24, 
1956.  Oliver  teaches  history  at  Manhattanville 
College,  Purchase,  N.  Y.  He  is  author  of  “One 
Shepherd.  One  Flock.”  published  by  Sheed  & 
Ward  in  1956. 

Mrs.  Vincent  Gray  (Mary  Boy  Brown)  writes 
that  her  husband  has  a new  position  as  chief 
chemist  for  the  Timber  Development  Association, 
a research  organization  for  the  wood  industry. 
They  have  moved  to  "Woodlands,”  Penn  Street. 
Near  Amersham,  Bucks.,  England,  about  30 
miles  northwest  of  London,  only  three  miles 
from  an  extension  of  the  London  Underground, 
and  are  looking  forward  to  seeing  more  "touring 
Americans”  and  to  showing  them  the  Chiltems 
area.  The  Grays  have  three  children  — Alex- 
ander, 6,  Pamela  3J^.  and  Benjamin,  14  months 
— who  celebrated  the  move  by  having  the 
measles ! 

Dr.  (V-12  41-43)  and  Mrs.  Bruce  Marshall 
(Margery  Scott)  are  living  in  Carmichael,  Calif. 
Bruce  is  a pediatrician.  Their  sixth  child,  and 
second  son.  James  Scott  Marshall,  was  born 
on  Dec.  29. 

Mrs.  John  Roche  (Constance  Ludwig)  writes 
that  they  are  completing  the  first  year  in  Walt- 
ham, Mass.  (100-1  Middlesex  Rd.).  John  is 
chairman  of  the  Politics  Department  at  Brandeis 
University  and  has  been  promoted  to  full  profes- 
sor for  next  year.  He’s  also  a "jack  of  all 
trades”  around  the  house,  as  Connie  has  had  a 
bad  back  since  November.  Their  daughter  Jo- 
anna, 2,  is  an  active  young  lady. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Whittaker  (Jeanne  Lorenz, 
x)  are  in  Ames.  Iowa,  where  John  is  an  ROTC 
instructor  for  the  Army  at  Iowa  State  Univer- 
sity. 

1946 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  IT.  W.  Bodwcll  (Marian  Sayre) 
arc  living  at  33  Ledgewood  Rd.,  West  Hart- 
ford, Conn.,  and  will  welcome  visits  from  New 
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England  vacationeers  this  summer.  They  have 
twin  boys.  Donald  and  David,  who  will  start 
kindergarten  in  the  fall. 

Dr.  Harold  Bornstein,  Jr.,  x,  is  a pediatrician 
with  offices  in  North  Haven.  Conn. 

Robert  Crossley  is  assistant  professor  of  his- 
tory at  the  State  University  of  New  York  Col- 
lege for  Teachers  at  Buffalo.  N.  Y.  He  is  also 
in  process  of  finishing  his  doctoral  dissertation 
at  the  University  of  Michigan. 

For  the  past  five  years.  Janet  Ellis  has  been 
recreational  director  at  the  Julia  F.  Buhl  Girls 
Club  in  Sharon.  Pa.,  in  charge  of  games,  sports, 
parties  and  dances.  She  works  from  September 
to  June  and  usually  spends  the  summer  as  a 
waterfront  director  in  a camp. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  W.  Friedrichs  of  Elmira. 
N.  Y..  have  a son.  Paul  Edward,  born  on  Jan. 
19.  Their  daughter,  Robin,  is  21  months.  Bob 
is  teaching  sociology  at  Elmira  College. 

After  4 years  of  social  work  for  a community 
chest  agency  (giving  guidance  to  fatherless  boys 
10-16  yrs.)  in  Dallas,  Texas,  Paul  Gerstley  has 
returned  to  school  to  get  a master’s  degree  in 
social  welfare.  He  is  attending  the  University 
of  Denver  School  of  Social  Work  and  expects 
to  graduate  in  June,  1958. 

After  nine  years  in  merchandising  at  the  L. 
Bamberger  & Co.,  during  which  she  was  a buyer 
in  the  fashion  accessory  field.  Jeanne  Hunt  re- 
signed in  1955  to  travel  for  pleasure.  Since 
then  she  has  spent  some  time  in  the  Scandina- 
vian countries  and  in  the  British  Isles. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Robert  Miller  (Jean  Mac- 
Arthur,  x)  of  Maryland,  N.  Y..  have  a daugh- 
ter, Sarah  Jean,  born  on  Christmas  Day.  “That 
makes  4 boys  and  2 girls,  and  Susan  is  so 
happy  to  have  a sister.  They  were  all  pleased 
to  have  a ‘real,  live’  Christmas  present.” 

M.  Joy  Willmott  is  teaching  first  grade  under 
the  Greater  Montreal  Protestant  School  Board 
of  Montreal,  Canada. 

V-12 

E.  Thomas  Erdmann,  Jr.  (43-44)  is  a sales- 
man for  the  Sharon  Steel  Corp.  and  is  located 
in  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

William  Knowles,  Jr.  (43-44)  is  working  for 
the  General  Electric  Company  in  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Eugene  Pillifant  (44-46)  is  sales  production 
manager  of  Wrap  in  Wax,  Minneapolis.  Minn. 

Roy  Smith  (44-46)  is  employed  at  the  Ford 
Motor  Co.  plant  in  Sandusky,  O. 

John  E.  White,  (43-44)  graduated  from  Evans- 
ville College  (Ind.)  in  1948  and  completed  his 
M.S.  degree  at  the  University  of  Tennessee  in 
1949.  He  is  head  of  the  Biological  Testing  De- 
partment at  Eli  Lilly  & Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

1947 

Kathryn  Court  is  co-director  of  a private  girls’ 
camj)  in  northern  Wisconsin.  She  lives  at  684 
S.  4 Ave.,  Park  Falls,  Wis. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roger  Eastman  (Lena  Peffer, 
x)  are  in  Idaho  Falls,  Ida.,  where  Roger  is  an 
atomic  research  engineer. 

A.  Irving  Forbes  has  been  teaching  music  in 
the  Kittery  Point.  Me.,  schools  for  the  past  two 
years. 

John  M.  Harris,  x.  is  with  the  Davison  Chem- 
ical Corp.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Jaroslav  Holesovsky  is  director  of  string  edu- 
cation in  the  public  schools  of  Kettering,  O.,  a 
suburb  of  Dayton,  and  is  also  classical  “disc 
jockey”  at  radio  station  WAVI. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  Jolie  (Helen  Frown- 
feltcr)  have  moved  to  Lyndhurst,  O.  Ray  fin- 
ished the  Ph.  D.  requirements  in  the  college  of 
chemistry  and  physics  at  Penn  State  University 
and  is  now  working  for  the  Lubrizol  Corp.  in 
Wickliffe,  O.  They  have  four  children  — Judy, 
7J4,  Wendy,  4,  Kren,  2,  and  Kim,  8 months. 

George  Klett  graduated  from  the  Cooper 
Union  Art  School  with  a major  in  architecture 
in  May,  1956,  and  is  now  attending  the  Grad- 
uate School  in  Architecture  at  the  University 
of  California  in  Berkeley,  lie  has  been  married 
for  2>l/2  years  to  a Cooper  Union  student,  Selma. 

Dr.  Arthur  J.  Kuhn,  x,  is  practicing  in  Ham- 
mond, Ind.,  and  living  in  Munster,  Ind. 

After  receiving  his  Ph.D.  degree  in  experi- 
mental psychology  from  the  State  University  of 
Iowa  in  1951,  Frank  Marzocco  taught  at  New 
York  University  for  three  years.  Since  July, 
1954,  he  has  been  a technical  coordinator  in  the 


PIONEER  IN  MUSIC  EDUCATION. 

Karl  W.  Gehrkens,  ’05,  A.M.,  ’12,  now 
living  in  retirement  at  Elk  Rapids, 
Michigan,  is  one  of  the  pioneers  in 
music  education.  Scholar  and  teach- 
er, he  retired  in  1942  after  35  years 
as  head  of  the  Department  of  Music 
Education,  which  he  founded  in  1907. 
He  has  been  honored  by  Music  Educ- 
ators Journal  as  one  of  the  outstand- 
ing men  of  vision  in  music  education. 
The  Music  Education  Library  of  the 
Oberlin  Conservatory  is  named  in  his 
honor. 


System  Development  Division  of  the  Rand  Corp. 
His  home  is  in  Los  Angeles. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Pace  (Virginia  Holleran) 
moved  to  Santa  Monica,  Calif.,  last  November 
and  are  enjoying  it  very  much.  Frank  is  still 
with  the  Koppers  Co.  Virginia  is  in  process  of 
securing  a California  teaching  credential  and 
plans  to  teach  again  next  year. 

After  six  years  in  New  Mexico  and  Southern 
California,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Reid  (Betty 
MacKay)  have  returned  to  Michigan.  Walter 
is  teaching  mathematics  at  Michigan  State  Uni- 
versity, East  Lansing. 

George  Rogers  began  work  for  his  Ph.  D.  de- 
gree in  educational  psychology  at  Ohio  State 
University  last  fall.  He  is  also  teaching  two 
sections  of  educational  psychology.  His  wife. 
Julianne.  is  an  instructor  in  the  department  of 
home  economics,  teaching  nutrition. 

Rev.  Edgar  B.  Smith,  t,  writes  from  Sherman 
Institute  Chapel,  Riverside,  Calif.:  “The  85  de- 
gree afternoons  and  balmy  moonlight  nights 
make  us  think  of  the  years  spent  in  Montana, 
Ohio,  and  New  England  with  all  the  snow  and 
ice.  We  went  skiing  last  week  and  yesterday 
spent  the  day  at  the  beach.  We  have  enjoyed 
classes  at  the  University  of  Southern  California 
and  University  of  California  in  Riverside.  Our 
family  is  enjoying  school  activities  and  many 
extras  — Debby  is  church  organist,  Huldah  en- 
joys the  piano,  and  Donald  is  a part-time  mech- 
anic.” 

Frederick  R.  Strasburg  was  ordained  on 
March  10  in  the  South  Congregational  Church, 
Springfield,  Mass. 

After  two  years  at  Sheppard  Air  Force  Base, 
Texas,  as  chief  of  gastro-enterology  section.  Dr. 
Richard  Warner  has  been  discharged  from  the 
Air  Force  Medical  Corps.  He  has  returned  to 
New  York  City  to  complete  a six  months  fellow- 
ship in  gastro-enterology  at  Mt.  .Sinai  Hospi- 
tal and  to  begin  practice.  His  wife  is  returning 
to  the  third  year  of  medical  school  after  a leave 
of  absence.  They  have  a 16-month -old  son,  Jon 
Jeffrey  Pichel  Warner. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Earl  White  (Ruth  Little)  have 
moved  to  1304  Timber  Grove  Drive,  Knoxville, 
Tenn.  They  have  two  children,  Jonathan  Keene, 
3 years  old  in  January,  and  Karen  Demarest, 
born  on  Feb.  7. 


Mrs  Bernard  C.  Wilks  (Selma  Sherman) 
writes  from  Nanuet,  N.  Y. : "Bud  and  I and 
the  children  (Bonnie,  7,  and  Bruce.  5)  have 
finally  made  the  plunge  and  joined  the  merry 
throng  of  home  owners.  We  bought  a wonder- 
ful new  home  in  picturesque  Rockland  County 
Our  reading  material  of  late  consists  of  'Do-i’t- 
yourself  books  of  every  description  . . 
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Davis,  Jr.,  is  instructor  in  physics  at 
College.  Hanover,  N.  H. 


a”'!  Mrs.  Miner  Long  (Sybil  Wheaton, 
• 5)  of  Wichita  Falls.  Texas,  have  a son.  Jeffrey 
Thomas,  born  on  Feb.  21.  Their  daughter. 
.‘Misan,  is  almost  two  years. 


David  Mayer  writes:  “A  double  switch  in 
both  home  and  job:  T ant  the  leader  of  numeri- 
cal mathematical  analysis  at  Radio  Corporation 
of  America  in  the  lovely  Quaker  town  of 
Moorestown.  N.  J.  Add  to  this  a new  home, 
■i  ranch  type,  near  Haddonficld,  only  six  miles 
from  Philadelphia.  We  live  and  work  in  the 
country,  have  all  the  benefits  of  the  big  city  as 
well;  perfect!” 


Mrs.  James  Pratt  (Joanne  Henderson)  is  a 
research  chemist  with  the  Western  Company  in 
Dallas.  Tex. 


Louis  Swartz,  Jr.,  x,  is  associate  professor  of 
law  and  social  work  at  Rutgers  University  Law 
School. 


Marianne  Van  Hoorn  and  Joseph  E.  Jewett, 
Tr..  were  married  on  Feb.  16  in  Larchmont.  N. 
'i  Elinor  Eccles,  who  is  Joe’s  cousin,  was 
maid  of  honor.  Joe  is  a graduate  of  Cornell 
University. 

r Marv  W.  Wright  is  a caseworker  with  the 
New  Hampshire  Department  of  Public  Welfare 
in  Conway,  N.  H. 

Leland  Yeager  is  assistant  professor  of  ec- 
onomics at  the  University  of  Maryland. 


1949 

Frank  Baldanza,  Jr.,  is  assistant  professor  of 
English  at  Louisiana  State  University. 

Louis  Davis,  x.  is  teaching  music  at  Phillips 
Academy.  Andover,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Robert  Elliott  (Jean  Van  Tuyl)  writes 
that  she  and  Bob  were  married  last  summer  and 
are  living  in  Alexandria,  Virginia.  Jean  recent- 
ly began  a new  job  as  Secretary  to  the  Chief 
Mathematician  of  the  Council  for  Economic  and 
Industry  Research.  Inc.,  in  Arlington,  Virginia. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Felix  (Jean  Goretzka) 
are  just  back  from  Holland,  where  Bob  had  been 
stationed  with  the  U.  S.  public  health  service. 
They  are  settling  in  Hanover.  N.  H..  where 
Bob  will  specialize  in  plastic  surgery.  “Anyone 
interested  in  skiing  is  welcome  to  stay  with  us.” 

Mrs.  Edward  E.  Ferguson  (Janet  Toohy) 
writes:  “We  have  bought  a small  home  in  the 
country,  just  outside  the  college  town  of  Park- 
ville.  Mo.  (7016  N.  Highway  9).  Good  high- 
ways make  it  a 20-minute  drive  into  our  offices 
in  Kansas  City.  We  have  over  an  acre  of  land 
with  a good  start  on  fruit  trees  and  garden. 
After  a tiny  city  apartment  this  seems  like  real 
living  and  breathing!  As  of  September,  I be- 
gan work  as  a caseworker  for  the  Adoption 
Board  of  the  Jackson  County  Juvenile  Court, 
the  one  adoption  agency  here.” 

Robert  D.  Hillery  is  party  chief  of  a seismo- 
graph crew  for  the  Keystone  Exploration  Co.  of 
Huston.  Texas.  He  is  married  and  has  a son, 
3,  and  daughter  1 yr. 

Rev.  William  C.  Howell  has  accepted  a new 
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pastorate  — the  San  Manuel,  Ariz.,  Presbyterian 
Church.  It  is  an  entirely  new  community  of 
5000,  which  has  grown  up  out  of  desert  in  the 
last  two  years  near  the  site  of  the  country  s 
largest  copper  deposit.  A model  townsitc,  be- 
ing developed  according  to  plan  — modern 
schools,  hospitals,  community  center.  The  first 
unit  of  the  church  was  dedicated  March  24.  Until 
the  church  is  self-supporting,  it  is  under  the 
Presbyterian  Board  of  National  Missions.  The 
Howells  have  two  girls,  Beth,  4,  and  Jane,  1 
yr. 

Since  September,  1955,  Channing  Jeschke  has 
been  studying  for  his  Ph.D.  in  church  history 
at  the  University  of  Chicago.  His  special  field 
is  19th  and  20th  century  American  church  his- 
tory. 

Report  from  the  Alan  Kerckhoffs  (Sylvia 
Stansbury.  x ’50)  from  342  Irvington  Dr.,  San 
Antonio.  Texas:  “Since  leaving  Oberlin,  Alan 
received  a Ph.D.  in  sociology  at  the  University 
of  Wisconsin,  was  assistant  professor  of  sociology 
at  Vanderbilt  University,  and  is  now  assistant 
to  the  director,  Office  of  Social  Science  Pro- 
grams, Air  Force  Personnel  and  Training  Re- 
search Center.  Sylvia  completed  her  B.A.  at 
Wisconsin  and  now  has  a five-year-old  son, 
Steven,  to  keep  her  busy.  We’ve  met  Oberlin 
people  everywhere.  At  the  Center  here  are 
Stanley  and  Shirley  Stevenson  Iloch  (both  ’54), 
and  connected  with  the  Maintenance  Laboratory 
of  the  Center  (its  Deputy  Director,  in  fact)  is 
Lt.  Col.  Robert  Beers,  ’41.  Stan  Hocli  will  be 
leaving  the  Air  Force  to  go  back  to  General 
Electric  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  this  summer  . . . .” 

Andre  Maisonpierre  is  a staff  assistant  in  in- 
dustrial relations  at  the  American  Bridge  Di- 
vision of  U.  S.  Steel  Corp.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Doris  Parr  has  written  an  anthem,  “Thine  Is 
the  Mighty  Plan,”  which  is  being  published  by 
H.  W.  Gray  Co. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Emile  E.  Watson  are  living  in 
Columbus,  Ga.  Emile  is  music  teacher  and  band 
director  at  Faith  School,  the  Fort  Benning  child- 
ren’s school,  is  choir  director  at  Ross  Hill  Meth- 
odist Church  in  Columbus,  and  a member  of  the 
National  Guild  of  Piano  Teachers.  They  have 
three  children  — Carol  Ann,  12,  Regina  “Reg- 
gie”, 10,  and  Emile,  III,  who  will  be  a year  old 
on  June  29. 

Mr.  (V-12)  and  Mrs.  Wilson  W.  Weir 
(Martha  Wishart)  are  living  near  Escondido, 
Calif.  Bill  is  an  elementary  teacher  and  Martha 
is  teaching  piano  privately. 

Robert  E.  Wood  combines  several  types  of 
work.  He  teaches  music  at  the  Barnard  School 
for  Boys  in  Riverdale,  N.  Y.,  and  at  the  Wind- 
ward School  in  White  Plains,  and  is  director  of 
the  Queens  Youth  Center  in  Whitestone,  Queens, 
N.  Y.,  which  involves  a Saturday  arts  program 
for  children  5-13  years.  Plis  wife,  Marilyn  Riley, 
’50,  is  a modern  dance  teacher.  They  have  twins, 
a year  old. 

1950 

Donald  Austin  is  teaching  fifth  grade  in  High- 
land Park,  111. 

Last  August.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  F.  Baer 
(Eleanor  “Chris”  Derby)  moved  to  Toledo,  O., 
where  Dick  is  chairman  of  the  department  of 
physical  medicine  and  rehabilitation  at  two  hos- 
pitals. They  have  bought  a new  home  at  1213 
Elco  Drive,  Maumee,  O.,  and  have  two  children, 
Bruce,  3 years,  and  Catherine,  almost  2. 

Arthur  Cherry  is  a salesman  of  industrial  pro- 
ducts for  the  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  and  is  lo- 
cated in  Iowa  City,  Iowa. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norman  Dyck  (Dorothy  IIos- 
tetter,  ’51)  are  building  a home  at  232  Rodrnor 
Rd.,  Havertown,  Pa.,  and  will  be  moving  into 
it  during  the  summer.  Norm  is  a chemist  with 
the  du  Pont  Company  in  Philadelphia  and  Dor- 
othy is  music  supervisor  in  the  public  schools  at 
Radnor,  Pa.,  as  well  as  studying  part-time  to- 
wards a master’s  degree  in  music  education  at 
Temple  University. 

A May  wedding  is  planned  by  Lois  Adcle 
Fisher  and  James  A.  Fredrickson,  Jr.  Lois  grad 
uated  from  Susquehanna  University  and  is  work- 
ing with  the  Westchester  County  Department  of 
Welfare  (N.  Y.).  Jim  is  with  Sears,  Roebuck 
& Co.  at  Riverhead,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Richard  Garrick  is  an  export  salcs-service  rep- 
resentative in  the  Machine  Division  of  the  Os- 
born Manufacturing  Co.,  Cleveland,  O.,  and  is 
an  evening  student  in  mechanical  engineering  at 
Fenn  College. 


Arthur  A.  Gordon  is  “still  engaged  in  song- 
writing activities,  and  expect  several  recordings 
of  original  material  to  be  released  shortly.  Art 
is  living  at  808  West  End  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

Bancroft  Henderson  is  instructor  in  govern- 
ment at  the  University  of  Houston  (Texas). 

Mrs.  William  Hoffman  (Nancy  Henninger) 
writes  from  R.D.  1,  Milford,  N.  J. : “We’ve 

moved  three  miles  from  Riegelsville,  off  the  high- 
way and  into  the  woods  I It’s  a nice  house  and 
we  love  the  location  — a mile  from  paved  road 
and  mailbox,  with  nice  views,  trees,  and  wild 
animals,  even  deer.  We’d  enjoy  seeing  any  Ober- 
linians  — phone  us  from  Riegelsville  for  direc- 
tions.” 

After  completing  his  Navy  service  last  No- 
vember, Paul  Johnson  has  now  returned  to  the 
University  of  Chicago  to  continue  study  for  the 
Ph.D.  degree  in  economics. 

For  the  past  year,  Robert  Kammiller  has  been 
a psychiatric  social  worker  at  the  Summit  Coun- 
ty Receiving  Hospital,  Cuyahoga  Falls,  O. 

Jack  D.  Miller  writes:  “My  wife  and  I have 
three  new  things  to  keep  us  occupied  — a son 
born  March  15,  1956,  a new  house  (16612 

Throckley  Rd.,  SE,  Cleveland,  O.),  and  a new 
job  (teaching  biology  at  Shaker  Heights  Senior 
High  School). 

Stuart  Phillips,  x,  is  sales  manager  for  the  L. 
M.  Berry  Co.  of  Dayton,  O. 

Roberta  Selleck  returned  to  the  U.  S.  in  the 
fall  of  1955  after  three  years  in  Europe.  She  is 
enrolled  in  the  department  of  government  at 
Radcliffe  College,  preparing  for  the  preliminary 
Ph.D.  examination. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Oscar  C.  Stine  (Janet  Brown, 
’49)  moved  to  Buffalo  Jan.  1.  Oscar  is  taking 
the  last  six  months  of  his  pediatric  residency  at 
Buffalo  Children’s  Hospital.  They  are  living  at 
246  Bryant  St.,  Buffalo  22,  N.  Y. 

Capt.  William  R.  Young  began  his  “two-year 
hitch  with  the  Army  Medical  Corps  on  July  1, 
1956.”  At  present  he  is  assigned  to  the  Pul- 


Faculty  and  Staff 

( Continued  from  page  17) 
Jamaica,  B.  W.  I.  The  publication  is 
Vol.  5,  No.  4 of  Social  and  Economic 
Studies.  The  study  is  the  fruit  of  his 
research  into  the  revivalist  cults  of 
West  Kingston  when  he  spent  seven 
months  in  Jamaica  in  1953,  working 
in  close  collaboration  with  members  of 
the  staff  of  the  Institute. 


monary  Service  of  the  Department  of  Medicine 
at  Fitzsimons  Army  Hospital,  Denver,  Colo. 

1951 

After  completing  his  Navy  service  last  sum- 
mer, Richard  Bailey  began  a training  program 
in  the  accounting  department  of  the  Towmotor 
Corp.,  Cleveland,  O. 

Report  from  the  Samuel  Charaches  (Patricia 
Connamacher,  x,  ’52)  : “Pat’s  in  New  York  and 
Philadelphia,  finishing  her  4th  year  of  medical 
school  and  doing  research  in  microbiology.  Sam’s 
working  in  the  National  Cancer  Institute  (Beth- 
esda,  Md.)  on  the  pharmacology  of  anti-leukemia 
drugs.  We  see  each  other  most  weekends  — but 
Pat  will  intern  in  this  area  (DC)  next  year  and 
things  will  be  much  happier  then.  Meanwhile, 
we’re  working  hard.” 

Mrs.  Joseph  Coleman  (Doris  Snyder)  is  teach- 
ing music  at  the  Greene  Street  Friends  School, 
Germantown,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


KNEW  GERONIMO.  Miss  Hendrina  Hospers,  ’03,  pictured  here  with  the 
Ladies  Aid  and  husbands  of  Geronimo’s  tribe,  spent  39  years  as  a missionary 
among  the  Apaches  before  her  retirement  in  1946.  She  began  her  career  in 
1906  at  Fort  Sill,  Oklahoma,  where  Geronimo  and  his  warriors  were  held  pris- 
oners since  their  surrender  in  1886.  In  1913,  after  Geronimo’s  death,  she  ac- 
companied the  Apaches  who  were  sent  back  to  Mescalero,  New  Mexico. 
Assigned  to  the  Dutch  Reformed  Mission  at  Dulce,  New  Mexico,  in  1914,  she 
spent  the  next  31  years  working  with  the  Jicarilla  Apaches.  Today  Miss  Hos- 
pers makes  her  home  in  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico.  At  75,  she  serves  two 
mornings  a week  with  the  Woman’s  Auxiliary  in  the  central  supply  room  of 
the  Presbyterian  Hospital. 
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We  Think  . . . 

(Continued  from  page  3) 
around  the  desk,  and  sit  with  my  vis- 
'tor  in  front  of  the  desk.  But  the  desk 
chuckles  on. 

Its  sense  of  humor  is  grating.  When 
I search  for  something  in  the  desk’s 
drawers,  the  contents  are  generally  so 
messed  up  that  1 find  nothing.  Yet, 
I just  cleaned  out  that  drawer  a short 
time  ago.  Then  again,  if  I start  a 
streak  of  finding  things  in  drawers, 
the  lock  mechanism  mysteriously 
freezes  so  that  I can’t  open  the  drawers 
without  considerable  difficulty.  And, 
just  to  top  things  off,  if  I get  the  lock 
mechanism  under  control  and  the  con- 
tents neatly  arranged,  the  desk  imper- 
ceptibly moves  day  by  day,  until  one 
morning  — when  my  sense  of  tri- 
umph is  overwhelming  and  my  con- 
fidence restored  — the  desk  has  snug- 
gled up  to  the  adjoining  typewriter 
table  and  prettily  jammed  its  right 
hand  drawers.  Triumph  dissipated  and 
confidence  broken,  I recognize  my 
desk  the  victor. 

There  is  no  answer  to  the  desk 
problem.  At  least,  this  month,  that’s 
what  we  think. 

L.  H.  F„  Jr. 


David  Crispin  is  teaching  English  and  coach- 
ing football  and  basketball  at  the  high  school  in 
Haverford,  Pa.,  and  is  continuing  graduate  study 
in  group  dynamics  (towards  his  doctorate)  at 
Temple  University. 

Mrs.  Walter  Dennig  (Jeanne  Thompson) 
writes:  “In  June,  1956,  our  first  child  was 

born  — Markus  Richard  — and  two  weeks  later 
we  were  able  to  welcome  his  American  grand- 
parents for  a short  visit.  Our  Oberlin  visitors 
this  year  have  included  Dr.  Walter  Horton  and 
Robbins  Strong,  ’34,  of  the  Geneva  YMCA,  as 
well  as  Nancy  Lake  Graeff,  ’50,  and  her  Ger- 
man husband.  We  are  expecting  Judy  Emery 
in  April.  We  love  visitors  — a weekend  at  our 
home  gives  at  least  a glimpse  not  only  into  the 
charming  Black  Forest  but  also  into  German 
community  life.  Joanne  and  Walter,  t.  live  at 
Julian  Allgeyerstrasse  3,  Haslach,  Kinzigtal, 
Germany. 

Mildred  Fairchild  Graham  and  C.  D.  Srini 
Vasan  were  married  on  Feb.  22  at  the  Bryn 
Mawr  Presbyterian  Church,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 
Mildred  is  director  of  the  bureau  of  information 
of  the  conference  group  of  the  U.  S.  National 
Organization  on  the  UN.  Her  husband  is  an 
alumnus  of  the  University  of  Madras,  India, 
the  Institute  of  Science  at  Bangalore  and  Brook- 
lyn Polytechnic  Institute.  He  is  chemical  en- 
gineer with  the  Chemical  Construction  Corp., 
New  York  City,  and  works  in  the  Tamil  lan- 
guage division  of  the  Voice  of  America. 

Pamela  Helena  Neumann  of  Shaker  Hts.,  O., 
and  Dr.  David  R.  Jacobs  will  be  married  in  May. 
Pamela  graduated  last  spring  from  Barnard  Col- 
lege. 

Sylvan  Joseph,  Jr.,  is  an  architect  with  the 
firm  of  Ketchum,  Gina  & Sharpe  in  New  York 
City. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  Karp  (Frances  Reiche, 
’50)  announce  the  birth  of  Christopher  Llewellyn 
on  Feb.  16.  Parry,  who  was  2 in  November, 
gives  promise  of  being  more  musical  than  cither 
of  his  parents.  Howard  is  instructor  of  music 
at  the  University  of  Kentucky,  Lexington,  Ky. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  McClintock  (Muriel 
Tingley)  are  now  settled  at  342  Hot  Springs  Rd., 
Santa  Barbara.  Calif,  (though  they  will  move 
to  another  house  in  June).  Chuck  completed  the 
work  for  his  Ph.D.  at  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan last  August  and  is  an  instructor  in  psychol- 
ogy at  the  Santa  Barbara  Campus  of  the  Uni- 


MEMBER  OF  THE  BOARD.  William 
A.  Mitchell,  trustee  of  Oberlin  Col- 
lege, has  been  elected  a director  of 
National  Starch  Products,  Inc.  Presi- 
dent of  the  Central  Trust  Company, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  since  1949,  Mr. 
Mitchell  was  formerly  associated 
with  J.  P.  Morgan  & Co.,  New  York. 
He  is  on  the  board  of  directors  of 
numerous  other  organizations,  in- 
cluding the  Associated  Dry  Goods 
Corporation,  the  Baldwin  Piano 
Company,  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank 
of  Cincinnati,  and  the  Lindsay  Wire 
Weaving  Company.  His  wife,  the 
former  Georgie  L.  Brown,  ’18,  is 
president  of  the  Cincinnati-Oberlin 
Alumni  Club. 


versity  of  California.  They  have  two  sons  — 
Jimmy,  2,  and  Peter  Mitchell,  born  Jan.  3. 

Mary  Grace  Rapone  and  Donald  F.  Marx, 
x.  were  married  in  North  Branford,  Conn.,  in 
January.  Mary  Grace  is  an  x-ray  technician  in 
Meriden.  Donald  served  4 years  with  the  Air 
Force  and  is  employed  in  the  office  of  the  New 
Haven  Trap  Rock  Company.  They  are  living 
in  Northford,  Conn. 

Patricia  Mink  is  distributive  education  cordi- 
nator  in  the  public  schools  of  Springfield,  111. 

Walt  Muhlbach  began  work  on  his  Ph.D.  de- 
gree in  vertebrate  zoology  last  fall  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California. 

Ramon  Myers,  x,  is  studying  for  his  Ph.D. 
degree  at  the  University  of  Washington. 

Report  from  Mrs.  Ivan  Pascal  (Jeanne  Steff- 
ler,  ’52)  : “The  DuPont  job  is  going  very  web 
for  Ivan.  Our  baby  is  getting  a mind  of  her 
own  and  is  full  of  tricks.  We  are  enjoying  a 
newly  acquired  car  and  piano.  There  seems  to 
be  quite  a need  for  piano  teachers  here,  so  I’ll 
probably  do  something  about  that  fairly  soon.” 
Their  new  address:  205D  Thomas  Dr.,  Wil- 
mington, Del. 

Douglass  Rogers  is  working  on  his  Ph.D. 
thesis  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  This  year 
he  is  living  at  the  Knapp  Memorial  Center,  the 
“cx-Governor’s  mansion,”  in  which  12  advanced 
students  from  different  fields  live  rent  free  and 
participate  in  a program  of  exchanging  views 
and  information. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  R.  Stage  (Marjory 
Roller)  were  transferred  by  the  U.  S.  Forest 
Service  from  “our  forest  outpost  to  the  city  of 
Spokane,  Wash.,  with  an  assignment  of  full  time 
research  for  Albert.”  Their  second  child,  a 
son,  Winfield,  was  born  Jan.  8. 

After  completing  an  M.A.  in  geography  at  the 
University  of  Michigan  in  February,  1956,  Fred 
“Fritz”  Volbach  transferred  to  the  Department 
of  Conservation,  School  of  Natural  Resources 
(also  of  Michigan),  where  he  will  complete  an- 
other M.A.  degree  in  June. 


1952 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Anthony  Albrecht  (Julia  von 
Szeltskt,  ’53)  of  Arlington.  Va.,  have  a son, 
Anthony,  Jr.,  born  Jan.  28.  Tony  received  his 
appointment  to  the  U.  S.  Foreign  Service  last 
August.  His  first  assignment  is  in  Washington 
where  lie  is  supervising  foreign  leader  grantees 
from  Latin  America,  visitors  under  the  Inter- 
national  Educational  Exchange  Service. 

Mrs.  Dorothy  S.  Anderson  (Dorothy  Swan- 
son) writes  that  until  last  June  she  taught  Eng- 
lish and  social  studies  at  Billerica,  Mass.  With 
the  birth  of  her  daughter,  Elizabeth  Story,  last 
summer,  she  is  primarily  a homemaker,  but  is 
doing  some  free  lance  writing  for  children’s 
magazines  and  tutoring  foreigners  in  English. 

Alice  S.  Andrews  and  John  M.  Greene  were 
married  at  Fairmount  Presbyterian  Church. 
Cleveland  Heights,  O..  on  Feb.  9.  “Sally”  is 
a granddaughter  of  the  late  Dr.  George  Whit- 
field Andrews,  and  playing  of  his  organ  composi- 
tions preceded  the  ceremony.  After  a wedding 
trip  to  the  west  coast,  they  will  live  in  Princeton, 
N.  J.,  where  John  is  a research  associate  with 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission’s  Project  Matt- 
erhorn at  Princeton  University.  Sally  and  John 
both  have  Ph.D.  degrees  from  the  University  of 
Rochester — Sally  in  biochemistry  and  John  in 
physics. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  Berla  (Nancy  Turner) 
have  a son,  Timothy  Scott,  born  July  14,  1956. 
Mike  was  discharged  from  the  Army  last  June 
and  began  work  in  July  as  educational  TV 
producer-director  at  the  University  of  Michigan. 
They  live  at  309  Mason  Ave.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Mrs.  Robert  Brent  (Anne  Britton)  is  teaching 
the  3-year-old  group  at  the  Shady  Grove  Nur- 
sery School,  Arlington,  Va. 

The  engagement  of  Rose  Carnevali  of  Fort 
Washington,  Pa.,  to  Leo  J.  Gunson,  Jr.,  of 
Wynnewood,  Pa.,  was  announced  in  March. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Caryotakis  (Marilyn 
“Del”  Downs)  had  a wonderful  two  months 
visit  with  his  family  in  Athens,  Greece,  last  sum- 
mer. They  are  living  in  Menlo  Park,  Calif., 
and  have  a daughter.  Christine,  born  Jan.  7. 

Nancy  Czatt  has  begun  study  for  her  Ph.D. 
degree  in  English  literature  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota,  where  she  is  also  a resident  coun- 
selor. 


Dr.  and  Mrs.  Carl  Doershuk  (Emma  Plum- 
mer, ’53)  are  living  in  Oceanside,  Calif.  Emma 
writes:  “We  are  living  on  the  base  at  Camp 
Pendleton,  where  Carl  is  interning  at  the  U.  S. 
Naval  Hospital  after  graduating  from  Western 
Reserve  Medical  School  last  June.  We  will  be 
here  until  July,  when  we  will  receive  new  orders 
and  be  off  to  a new  duty  station  somewhere  in 
the  U.  S.  or  overseas.  I am  no  longer  teaching, 
but  am  enjoying  being  a full  time  housewife  and 
mother.  Rebecca  Lee.  our  first  child,  was  bom 
Nov.  8.  We  are  looking  forward  to  being  back 
East  for  a month  this  summer  and  will  hope  to 
get  in  a visit  to  Oberlin.” 

Lt.  John  Donnal,  x,  is  a Regular  Army  officer 
and  is  stationed  at  Iowa  State  College,  Ames, 
la. 


Since  discharge  from  the  Army  in  August, 
1955.  Martin  Doudna  has  been  on  the  staff  of 
Moral  Re-Armament,  “a  world  force  of  men  and 
women  committed  to  the  creation  of  the  quali- 
ties, both  personal  and  national,  that  make  de- 
mocracy function.  For  one  year  I took  part  in 
the  creation  of  a new  ideological  training  cen- 
ter on  Mackinac  Island,  Mich.,  which  will  be 
able  to  accommodate  a thousand  by  June.  Two 
significant  assemblies  have  already  been  held  in 
this  center,  one  in  August,  1956,  the  second  over 
the  New  Year  weekend,  which  was  attended  by 
a number  of  UN  delegates  and  representatives 
from  33  countries.  Since  September,  1956.  1 
have  travelled  with  a force  of  200  from  more  than 
20  nations  through  Michigan  with  the  ideological 
plays  Freedom,  The  Vanishing  Island.  We  Are 
Tomorrow,  The  Real  News,  This  is  the  Future, 
and  La  Luce  di  Domani.” 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  Eckert  (Marjorie  Swick- 
ard,  x)  are  living  in  Hcnryville,  Ind.,  while 
Peter  attends  Presbyterian  Seminary  at  Louis- 
ville, Ky. 


in  Edwards  is  enrolled  at  the  School  of  Rc- 
K.  New  York  University, 
r the  past  five  years,  Daniel  Glicksberg 
icen  a teaching  fellow  in  the  English  I.an- 
■ Institute  at  the  University  of  Michigan, 
umpletcd  his  M.A.  degree  in  school  admin- 
ion  in  1954  and  is  studying  for  a Ph.D.  in 
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English  and  education,  planning  to  make  the 
teaching  of  English  as  a foreign  language  his 
career. 

Lt.  Peter  Gowing,  x,  has  been  a chaplain  in 
the  Navy  since  July,  1955.  He  served  15  months 
on  small  seaplane  tenders  rotating  duty  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  as  flagship  for  commander,  Middle 
East  Force.  Pete  will  be  discharged  this  sum- 
mer and  plans  to  begin  doctoral  studies  in  Sep- 
tember at  Boston  University  School  of  The- 
ology. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Locker  (Elizabeth 
Slocum)  have  moved  to  Camden,  N.  J.  Bob  is 
working  for  General  Electric  in  Philadelphia. 
They  have  two  daughters,  Amy,  2J4,  and  Susan, 
born,  last  Aug.  12. 

Mrs.  G.  Robert  Mason  (Grace  Bransfield)  is 
secretary  to  the  associate  director  of  the  National 
Legal  Aid  Association  in  Chicago. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lloyd  Morrisett,  Jr.  (Mary 
Frances  Pierre,  *52)  have  moved  to  Berkeley, 
Calif.  Lloyd  is  instructor  in  education  at  the 
University  of  California  and  Mary  is  a personnel 
assistant  at  the  H.  C.  Capwell  Co.  in  Oakland. 

After  finishing  Harvard  Law  School  in  June. 
1955.  John  Noble  spent  a year  in  Copenhagen 
studying  legal  aspects  of  town  planning  under 
a Fulbright  grant.  Since  then,  lie’s  been  “com- 
ing home  from  school,”  the  long  way  round. 
Harry  Hunsicker  and  Jack  have  been  traveling 
together,  by  car  from  Europe  to  Nepal,  then  by 
public  transportation.  They’ve  seen  several 
’52ers  along  the  way,  and  are  now  on  the  last 
“lap”  of  the  trip  home,  expecting  to  reach  the 
States  in  May. 


ASSOCIATE  EDITOR.  Talbot  Hard- 
ing, ’33,  has  been  appointed  associate 
editor  of  the  Erie  Railroad  Maga- 
zine, in  charge  of  publishing  the 
monthly  magazine,  now  in  its  52nd 
year.  He  leaves  a position  as  copy 
editor  of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 
During  his  undergraduate  years  at 
Oberlin  Talbot  wrote  a column  on 
sports  for  the  Oberlin  Alumni  Maga- 
zine during  the  editorship  of  the  late 
John  G.  Olmstead,  ’06.  Talbot  is  the 
son  of  the  late  Richard  T.  F.  Harding, 
04,  former  Sunday  Magazine  editor 
of  the  Plain  Dealer,  and  Della  Purcell, 
03.  He  is  the  grandson  of  the  late 
Rev.  Philip  E.  Harding,  t’88.  He 
?SrveTd  in  t*le  Army  during  World 
War  II,  for  3V2  years  in  the  European 
theater,  and  was  discharged  with  the 
rank  of  captain.  His  wife  is  the  for- 
mer  Cecilia  Mary  Randall,  a graduate 
oi  St.  Mary’s  College,  University  of 
n*  They  live  with  their  five 
children  at  95  E.  207  Street,  Euclid. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nathan  Potter  (Elsie  Raab,  x) 
have  a son,  Jon  Paul,  born  Aug.  10,  1956.  They 
live  at  128  Knapp  St..  Oshkosh,  Wis.  Elsie  was 
church  organist  at  St.  Peters  Catholic  Church 
before  Jon’s  birth  and  is  continuing  as  tympanist 
with  the  Oshkosh  Civic  Symphony. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  Ruetz  (Dolores  Schoen- 
bachler)  of  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  have  two  children, 
David,  2 years,  and  Lauren,  5 months. 

For  the  past  two  years,  Rudolph  Schuster,  Jr., 
has  been  a night  club  musician  in  West  Palm 
Beach,  Fla. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maarten  Sihinga  (Cecelia 
Bradbeer)  have  a son.  Michael  Frank,  born  on 
Feb.  10.  They  are  living  at  172  Ludlow  St., 
New  York  City. 

Carolyn  Thompson  is  still  teaching  at  the 
Tulian  Curtis  School  in  Greenwich.  Conn.  — 
kindergarten  in  the  morning  and  remedial  read- 
ing in  the  afternoon.  Last  summer  she  and  an- 
other teacher  ran  a day  camp. 

Nancy  Walker  is  in  San  Francisco,  working 
as  a secretary  at  the  Mutual  Insurance  Com- 
pany of  New  York  office. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  B.  Ware  (Laura 
Galatha)  are  living  in  Chicago.  Harold  is  a 
silk  screen  designer  in  commercial  art  and  Laura 
is  secretary  to  the  executive  secretary  of  the 
Medical  Research  Institute  at  Michael  Reese 
Hospital. 

D.  J.  Williams  writes:  “People  are  always  in 
quiring  whether  it’s  good  to  be  home  again  after 
two  years  in  Greece.  It  is.  Especially  good  was 
our  family  reunion  at  Christmas  time  — the  first 
in  2 J4  years.  But  teaching  in  Athens  was  very 
enjoyable:  vacations  were  fun  too.  as  I travelled 
a bit  in  the  Middle  East  before  it  became  really 
hot ; also  got  to  Lebanon,  Syria,  and  Egypt,  and 
had  a quick  trip  to  Istanbul  last  June  before 
leaving  that  part  of  the  world.  I had  two  mar- 
velous summers  in  Europe.  Oberlinians  abound 
there,  of  course,  and  among  the  ones  I acciden- 
tally bumped  into  were  Dottie  Villars  and  Pam 
Alexander,  ’54.  Last  summer  I met  Camy 
Short,  by  plan,  in  London.  Carny  and  I are 
both  living  at  home  this  year,  she  teaching  in 
West  Hartford  and  I in  Windsor.  Conn.” 

John  L.  Williams  writes:  “I  was  separated 
from  the  Air  Force  as  a 1st  Lieutenant  on  Nov. 
27,  1956.  after  a little  over  2J4  years  as  a pilot 
in  Air  Rescue  Service  in  Germany  and  a little 
over  4 years  in  the  Air  Force.  I began  work 
with  International  Business  Machines  on  March 
I.  Presently  I am  planning  to  be  an  instructor 
on  completion  of  a training  program.  I am 
assigned  to  the  Newark,  N.  J.,  branch,  but  am 
training  in  New  York  City.” 

Robert  Woodruff  is  teaching  general  science 
and  physics  at  Bryan  H.S.,  Yellow  Springs,  O. 
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Since  receiving  her  M.M.  degree  from  the 
University  of  Michigan  in  1955.  Joanna  Ball  has 
been  teaching  piano  and  theory  at  the  Quinn 
School  of  Music  in  Lakewood,  O. 

Frank  Blume’s  home  is  now  in  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  as  his  father  is  teaching  at  Harvard.  After 
completing  military  service,  Frank  held  a re- 
search assistantship  in  psychology  at  M.I.T., 
but  is  now  a full-time  graduate  student  in  psy- 
chology at  Boston  University. 

Claire  Booss  is  a pier  reception  worker  with 
Church  World  Service  in  New  York  City. 

Rev.  John  H.  Bowers,  t,  became  minister  of 
education  at  the  First  Community  (Congrega- 
tional) Church  of  Dallas,  Texas,  on  February  1. 

Bill  Briggs  writes  that  they  now  have  three 
children — Chipper,  354,  Cindy,  154,  and  Cathy, 
5 months.  After  an  “apprenticeship”  training 
with  a Massachusetts  oil  firm,  he  is  now  working 
for  his  father  in  the  Valley  Oil  Company  in 
Middleton.  Conn.  Bill  lives  at  36  Oakwood 
Manor,  Cromwell,  Conn. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thurman  Brown  (Beverly  Nor- 
fleet, ’54)  are  living  at  24  Crosier  Ave.,  Pitts- 
field, Mass.  Thurman  has  completed  the  first 
half  of  the  General  Electric  Co.  Business  Train- 
ing Program  and  expects  to  be  in  Pittsfield  for 
at  least  another  year  and  a half.  They  have  a 
daughter,  Wendy,  who  will  be  a vear  old  on  Mav 
17. 

William  Cassels  is  instructor  in  economics  and 
American  studies  at  Amherst  College  (Mass.). 

Yi  Chang  began  graduate  study  in  mathe- 
matics at  the  University  of  Illinois  in  February. 


New  York  Herald  Tribune  Photo 
by  Morris  Warman 


MAKES  AERIAL  HISTORY.  At  6:50 
a.  m.,  on  February  5,  when  a Sikor- 
sky twelve-passenger  helicopter  took 
off  from  LaGuardia  Field  in  the 
newly  instituted  taxi  service,  Perry 
H.  Young,  ’42,  wrote  his  name  in  aer- 
ial history.  For  Perry  was  flying  as 
co-pilot  of  the  plane,  the  first  Negro 
to  operate  as  a flight  officer  for  a 
regularly  scheduled  passenger  air 
line  in  the  nation.  Perry,  who  is  37 
years  old,  has  been  interested  in  fly- 
ing ever  since  his  days  as  a student  in 
Oberlin  High  School,  before  he  en- 
rolled in  Oberlin  College  in  the  fall 
of  1938.  Today  he  has  over  7,100 
hours  of  flying  time  to  his  credit, 
much  of  it  in  the  Virgin  Islands, 
where  he  flew  passengers  to  near-by 
Dutch  islands.  During  World  War  II 
he  was  an  instructor  in  the  Air  Force 
Negro  Flying  School  at  Tuskegee 
Institute.  He  is  married  to  a native 
of  Haiti;  they  have  three  children. 


Martha  Craig  is  continuing  study  for  her 
Ph.D.  degree  in  English  at  Yale  University  this 
year.  Next  September  she  will  be  an  instructor 
in  English  at  Wellesley  College. 

Robert  Cruickshank  completed  Army  service 
in  March  in  Washington,  D.  C.  He  is  a mathe- 
matician for  the  Avco  Mfg.  Corp.,  Crosley  Di- 
vision, in  Cincinnati.  Bob  and  his  wife  (Shirley 
Webster,  ’54)  and  David,  3 months,  are  living 
at  7048  Hamilton  Ave.,  Cincinnati  31,  O. 
Shirley’s  parents  (Mr.  ’28  and  Mrs.  Robert 
Webster,  ’29)  are  delighted  to  have  them  back 
in  the  home  territory. 

Stanford  Dettman  . >mpleted  his  Navy  service 
in  February,  having  spent  most  of  his  3 54  years 
on  the  west  coast  and  in  the  Pacific  area.  On 
March  23  lie  married  Constance  Gibbs  of  Arling- 
ton, Va.  He  joined  the  accounting  training 
program  of  Republic  Steel  Corp.  recently  and 
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is  now  living  at  2742  Noble  Rd.,  Apt.  7C,  Cleve- 
land Heights,  O. 

Mr.,  (gr-52-3)  and  Mrs.  Horace  Fishback 
(Martha  Dougherty)  moved  to  574  Argylc  Rd., 
Brooklyn  30.,  N.  Y.,  last  October.  Horace  is 
beginning  Ph.  D.  study  in  musicology  at  New 
York  University.  Their  family  now  includes 
Helen  Louise,  born  last  May  4. 

Rev.  A.  Murray  Goodwin  was  ordained  to  the 
priesthood  of  the  Episcopal  church  in  February. 
Murray  received  his  B.D.  degree  from  the  Epis- 
copal Theological  School,  Cambridge.  Mass.,  and 
is  now  serving  as  director  of  Christian  education 
at  All  Saints'  Church,  Belmont.  Mass.,  while 
studying  for  a Ph.  D.  degree  at  Harvard  Univer- 
sity. 

Mrs.  Norman  Greene  (Barbara  Neuberg) 
writes:  “We  came  to  Mankato,  Minn.,  in  Sep- 
tember. 1956,  where  Norman  is  instructor  in 
political  science  at  the  State  College.  I am 
teaching  piano  for  the  college  and  also  privately 
and  have  an  organ  job  at  a Lutheran  church. 
Norman  and  T met  at  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan where  I was  studying  for  the  master  of 
music  degree  and  he  was  completing  his  Ph.D. 

After  completing  his  Army  service  last  sum- 
mer, Richard  Harper  took  a position  teaching 
social  studies  at  the  high  school  in  Darien,  Conn. 
He  is  living  at  home — 135  Edgehill  Rd.,  Fair- 
field.  Conn. 

Joan  Johnston  is  attending  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University. 

Nancy  Kramer  is  to  be  married  April  7 to 
Tsaac  Alcabes.  Since  receiving  her  M.S.  degree 
in  social  work  from  Western  Reserve  Univer- 
sity in  June,  1955,  she  has  been  a caseworker  in 
New  York  City.  At  present  she  is  with  Univer- 
sity Hospital  of  the  N.Y.U. -Bellevue  Medical 
Center  and  will  continue  her  work  after  marriage. 

Dorothea  Lindsay  spent  three  years  in  Europe, 
teaching  in  France  for  two  years  and  studying 
German  and  art  history  at  Freiburg  and  Munich, 
Germany,  last  year.  At  present  she  is  enrolled 
for  secretarial  study  at  the  Bryant  and  Stratton 
Business  College  in  Chicago. 

SP3  Patton  Lockwood  is  in  Army  service  in 
Koeppingen,  Germany.  His  wife,  Nancy  Laing, 
'54,  is  with  him. 

A June  wedding  is  planned  by  Linda  Jane 
Greenman  of  Hewlett,  L.  I..  and  William 
Thomas  London.  Linda  is  a 1955  graduate  of 
Radcliffe  College.  Bill  is  completing  bis  M.D. 
degree  this  year  at  Cornell  University  Medical 
College. 

William  Manheimer  completed  bis  LL.B.  de- 
gree at  Columbia  Law  School  last  June  and  is 
practicing  with  Kenneth  H.  Guild  in  New  York 
City. 

Nancy  Lee  Rice  and  Donald  Kiddoo  will  be 
married  on  June  22  in  Wilmington,  Delaware. 
Don  graduated  from  the  University  of  Delaware 
and  received  a Master's  degree  in  Mechanical 
Engineering  from  M.  I.  T.  He  is  employed  at 
the  Esso  Research  and  Engineering  Company  in 
Linden,  New  Jersey. 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  Richard  W.  Sales  are  sailing 
this  spring  for  a five  year  term  as  missionaries 
with  the  American  Board  (Congregational)  in 
the  Union  of  South  Africa. 

Capt.  and  Mrs.  James  F.  Schwartz  (Phyllis 
Freedman)  are  in  Neubrucke,  Germany.  Jim  is 
an  Army  doctor,  and  Phyllis  a staff  nurse  in 
pediatrics  at  the  Army  hospital  there.  They 
expect  to  be  in  Germany  until  June,  1958.  Neu- 
brucke is  located  on  the  border  of  the  Saar  be- 
tween Trier  and  Kaiserslautern. 

After  completing  Army  service  in  1955, 
Robert  Staples  spent  a year  as  a merchandising 
trainee  with  the  J.C.  Penney  Co.  in  Philadelphia. 
This  year  he  is  a student  in  library  service  at 
Rutgers  University  and  will  complete  his 
master’s  degree  in  August.  He  will  then  work 
with  the  Extension  Service  of  the  New  Jersey 
State  Library. 

Mrs.  Leland  Staubcr  (Margaret  Morton)  is 
an  instructor  in  the  Department  of  Social 
Science,  Wilson  Junior  College,  Chicago. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Scott  S.  Withrow  (Dorothy 
Savage,  ’55)  have  a son,  Scott  Carroll,  who  cele- 
brates his  birthday  with  George  Washington  — 
February  22.  Scott  is  teaching  music  at  George 
Peabody  College  for  Teachers  in  Nashville, 
Tennessee. 

M.  Suzann  Young  received  the  Master  of  Fine 
Arts  degree  from  the  State  University  of  Iowa 
on  Feb.  2. 


PROMOTION  SUPERVISOR.  Ken- 
neth Chernin,  ’41,  has  been  appointed 
promotion  supervisor  of  the  Radio 
and  Television  Division  of  Triangle 
Publications,  Inc.,  with  headquarters 
in  Philadelphia.  Triangle  operates 
television  and  radio  stations  in  Phila- 
delphia, Harrisburg  and  Altoona, 
Pennsylvania;  Binghamton,  New 
York;  and  New  Haven,  Connecticut. 
In  his  new  post  Ken  will  supervise 
advertising  and  promotion,  co-ordi- 
nating the  activities  of  the  various 
stations.  He  joined  the  organization 
in  June,  1956,  after  two  years  with 
the  American  Association  of  Adver- 
tising Agencies,  New  York.  Pi'ior  to 
that  he  was  advertising  administra- 
tor of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
the  United  States,  Washington,  D.  C. 
After  graduation  from  Oberlin,  Ken 
did  graduate  work  in  advertising  and 
broadcasting  at  the  University  of 
Michigan  and  New  York  University. 

Jay  Daniel  Zorn  has  been  promoted  to  Staff 
Sergeant.  He  has  been  in  Wiesbaden,  Germany 
for  over  a year  as  Assistant  Bandleader  of  the 
U.  S.  Air  Forces  in  Europe  Band.  The  band 
tours  throughout  Western  Europe.  In  addition, 
Jay  directed  a “Brass  Ensemble  that  made  6 
concert  tours  which  took  them  all  through 
Europe  and  has  appeared  as  soloist  and  guest 
conductor  with  the  Marburg  Symphony,  the 
Darmstadt  Symphony  and  the  Wiesbaden  Sym- 
phony.’’ He  expects  to  complete  Military  Ser- 
vice next  summer  and  to  continue  study  for  a 
Doctor  of  Education  degree  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity next  year. 

1954 

Rev.  Earl  W.  Downing,  t,  is  pastor  of  the 
Madison  Methodist  Church,  Madison  Heights, 
Mich.  The  church  was  started  ten  years  ago  as 
a mission  group,  but  has  now  grown  to  the  point 
where  duplicate  services  are  being  held  in  the 
one-room  school  building  which  was  converted 
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to  church  use.  Additional  land  has  been  pur- 
chased, and  plans  are  to  build  within  five  years. 
Earl  is  doing  some  graduate  study  at  Wayne 
State  University.  His  wife,  Gloria,  is  busy  with 
family  and  church  duties,  and  Susan,  5,  will 
be  starting  school  in  the  fall. 

Charles  Habernigg  is  enrolled  this  year  at 
i ale  Law  School. 

Mrs.  Sidney  Herman  (Maryel  Gallagher)  is 
teaching  4th  grade  in  Narragansctt,  R.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  W.  Jackson  (Nancy 
Carnarius.)  ’53,  have  a child  born  in  February. 
They  arc  living  at  52  Inland  Rd.,  Levittown,  Pa. 

After  completing  Army  service  last  summer, 
John  F.  Jackson  became  strings  teacher  at  the 
Central  School  in  Orchard  Park,  N.  Y. 

2 Lt.  James  McCord  has  another  two  years  to 
serve  and  expects  to  remain  at  McClellan  Air 
Force  Base  for  that  time.  He  is  working  as  a 
chemist  at  the  base.  His  home  address  is  3904 
Hidalgo  Way,  North  Highlands,  Calif. 

Jock  Millenson  is  studying  for  his  doctorate 
in  experimental  psychology  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity and  serving  as  a graduate  assistant. 
Earlier  he  spent  a year  in  the  same  field  at  the 
New  School  for  Social  Research  and  a summer 
at  Oxford  studying  20th  century  English  drama. 

Paul  Mitacek,  Jr.,  completed  his  Army  service 
last  summer  and  has  begun  study  for  a Ph.D. 
degree  in  chemistry  at  Pennsylvania  State  Uni- 
versity. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  G.  Moller  (Eleanor 
Krauss)  have  moved  from  Cleveland  to  Belle- 
ville, N.  J.,  a suburb  of  Newark.  Bill  is  in  in- 
surance. 

Mrs.  Daniel  Murrow  (Hope  Griswold)  grad- 
uated from  the  New  York  School  of  Social  Work 
last  June  and  is  employed  as  a caseworker  by 
Big  Sisters,  affiliated  with  the  Manhattan  Chil- 
dren’s Court.  Her  husband  is  a social  worker 
with  the  New  York  City  Youth  Board,  work- 
ing with  teen  age  gangs. 

Clarke  Robinson,  Jr.,  is  studying  for  the  M.M. 
degree  in  piano  at  the  College-Conservatory  of 
Music,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Frederick  Shults  is  a student  in  the  M.A.  in 
Teaching  program  at  Wesleyan  University. 
Middletown,  Conn. 

Leonard  Slatkes,  m,  completed  Army  service 
last  summer,  after  service  in  Korea.  He  is  now 
enrolled  at  the  Institute  of  Fine  Arts,  New 
York  University,  for  a Ph.D.  degree  in  art. 

Cynthia  Smith  has  been  working  for  the 
American  Express  Company  in  New  York  City 
since  last  July.  She  will  be  married  in  early 
May  to  Paul  Kelly  and  will  live  in  Ann  Arbor. 
Paul  is  working  for  the  Ford  Motor  Company 
in  Detroit. 

Rev.  Joseph  D.  Smith,  Jr.,  stm,  has  been 
appointed  youth  director  of  the  Reformed 
Church,  Oradell,  N.  J. 

Lt.  Donald  J.  Sutton,  x,  graduated  from  West 
Point  in  June,  1955,  and  won  his  wings  as  a 
jet  pilot  instructor  in  December,  1956.  He  is 
stationed  at  Laredo  Air  Force  Base,  Texas. 

Doneta  Swartz  received  a Master  of  Music 
degree  in  organ  from  the  University  of  Okla- 
homa in  June,  1956.  This  year  she  is  in  Amar- 
illo, Texas,  where  she  combines  the  duties  of 
organist-choir  director  with  teaching  kinder- 
garten at  St.  Andrew’s  Episcopal  Church. 

Hugh  Thompson,  x,  is  touring  the  west  for 
the  National  School  Assembly,  putting  on  shows 
for  school  assemblies. 

After  completing  military  service  last  fall, 
Homer  G.  Wolfe  returned  to  work  with  the  L. 
A.  Wells  Construction  Co.  in  Cleveland.  He  is 
assistant  general  manager  of  the  firm. 

Shih-Yen  Wu  is  continuing  graduate  study  in 
economics,  toward  a Ph.D.  degree,  at  North- 
western University. 


Mrs.  Jeanne  Andercgg  (Jeanne  Walker) 
received  the  M.S.  degree  from  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity in  March. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norman  Brenneis  (Joanne 
Ullrich)  were  married  June  8,  1956,  in  Miami. 
Fla.,  and  are  living  in  Cornwall.  N.  Y.  Norm 
is  in  the  Army,  stationed  with  the  West  Point 
Band,  and  Jo  is  teaching  5th  grade  at  Middle 
Hope,  a rural  suburb  of  Newburgh..  Norm  has 
been  able  to  enroll  for  evening  courses  in  student 
personnel  administration  and  guidance  a 
Teachers  College,  Columbia,  and  hopes  to  have 
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a master’s  degree  completed  by  the  time  lie 
finishes  Army  service  in  the  fall  of  1958.  Jo 
has  a 5th  grade  with  only  16  children  in  it,  in 
a new  7 -room  school  (building  completed  after 
school  began!).  She  is  enjoying  her  teaching 
and  is  taking  extension  courses  in  education  to 
complete  New  York  requirements. 

Mary  Anne  Cantrell  studied  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois  during  1955-56  and  was  awarded 
a Carl  Friedberg  Music  Foundation  Scholarship 
for  piano  study  in  New  York  City  for  1956-57. 
She  is  living  at  1112  Park  Avenue,  and  would 
welcome  calls  from  Obcrlin  friends  (Atwater 
9-2355). 

“After  a summer  long  honeymoon  in  the 
West,”  reports  Mrs.  James  Chapman  (Katharine 
Tharp),  “Jim  and  I came  back  to  Oberlin  where 
where  he  is  finishing  his  last  year  in  the  Semi- 
nary. 1 have  been  a caseworker  with  the  Lorain 
County  Child  Welfare  Board  since  October. 
After  he  graduates,  Jim  will  be  an  Air  Force 
chaplain  for  two  years.”  Katy  and  Jim  are 
living  in  the  Quadrangle. 

Naomi  Dagen  has  moved  to  35  Pierrepont  St., 
Brooklyn.  N.  Y.  “I  think  I’ll  be  here  for  a 
while,  since  this  area  (Brooklyn  Iits.)  seems  to 
combine  the  more  endearing  qualities  of  an 
Oberlin-type  community  with  proximity  to  Man- 
hattan.” 

Henry  Glover  received  the  M.A.  degree  from 
the  University  of  Michigan  in  February,  and 
is  continuing  study  toward  a Ph.D.  in  mathe- 
matics. 

Inez  Gollan  writes:  “I  came  to  Hawaii  for 
a vacation  this  past  summer  and  liked  it  so 
much  that  I found  a teaching  position  in  a pri- 
vate school  here  in  Honolulu.  This  is  a won- 
derful place.  I have  seen  Harriet  Yamasaki  fre- 
quently and  now  Nancy  Nicholson  Carlton  is 
here.” 

Patricia  Grimes  is  playing  in  the  first  violin 
section  of  the  Florida  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Pvt.  Robert  Harmon  is  stationed  at  Fort  Dix, 

if 


COMPTROLLER.  George  R.  White, 
’30,  has  been  made  comptroller  of  the 
Libbey  Glass  Division  of  the  Owens- 
Illinois  Glass  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 
George  joined  the  company  as  a cost 
analyst  in  1937,  and  was  comptroller 
of  the  Kaylor  Division  and  assistant 
manager  of  the  Operations  Analysis 
Department  before  his  present  pro- 
motion. Active  in  the  Toledo  chap- 
ter of  the  National  Association  of 
Cost  Accountants,  George  was  a di- 
ioKc°r  from  1949-55  and  president  in 
195G.  He  has  served  as  a director  of 
the  Optimists  Club  of  Toledo,  and 
was  treasurer  1954-55.  His  wife  is 
the  former  Viola  Hayward,  ’30. 


N.  J.,  as  a laboratory  technician  in  the  Army 
hospital. 

Lucy  Harper,  x,  is  studying  in  Basel,  Switzer- 
land. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  Horowitz  (Sylvia 
Huntley)  have  returned  to  Martinique  to  spend 
a year  in  continuation  of  an  ethnographic  study 
of  a peasant  community  begun  last  year.  Mike 
plans  to  use  the  material  for  bis  doctoral  disser- 
tation in  anthropoligy  at  Columbia  University. 

Jan  House  writes  that  she  was  married  over 
a year  ago  to  LeNeal  E.  Dowling  and  has  one 
child.  They  live  in  Manchester,  N.  H. 

Anne  Josselyn  is  an  office  assistant  at  the 
Hanan  Engineering  Co.,  Inc.,  manufacturer  of 
dental  instruments  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Ronald  Kallen  is  a student  at  University  of 
Buffalo  Medical  School. 

A recent  article  in  Grace  Goulder’s  Ohio 
Scenes  and  Citizens  series  in  the  Sunday  Plain 
Dealer  featured  Margaret  Kennedy,  m.  “Artist 
in  Glass.”  Margaret  is  a designer  and  installer 
of  leaded  stained  glass  windows.  Oberlin  visitors 
will  find  her  work  at  Christ  Church,  where  the 
rose  window  and  six  window  portraits  of  Old 
Testament  prophets  decorate  the  cast  wall  of 
the  church. 

Anne  Kiefer  is  studying  art  in  Paris.  She  is 
drawing  at  the  Beaux  Arts  in  the  morning  and 
painting  at  the  Atelier  de  la  Grande  Chauniere 
in  the  afternoon.  She  writes:  “There  is  no  such 
thing  here  as  a weekend.  There  are  classes 
right  up  through  Saturday  evening  and  the 
studios  are  open  on  Sunday.  I feel  as  if  I had 
‘hit  it’  at  the  right  time  for  study.”  She  plans 
to  study  in  Salzburg  during  the  summer. 

Gail  Kohns  writes:  “Have  been  living  here 

in  a garden  apartment  — 221  W.  70th  St.,  New 
York  City — since  September  with  Carol  Tewks- 
bury. I’m  working  for  the  editor  of  General 
Electric’s  house  organ,  as  secretary,  and  love 
it.  Of  course,  all  new  Company  developments 
come  to  our  office  for  possible  publication.  Carol 
and  I would  welcome  all  Oberlinians  at  our 
apartment  — don’t  wait  to  be  invited!” 

Pvt.  Michael  Lockwood  is  stationed  at  Scho- 
field Barracks,  Hawaii. 

Marianne  Luarde  is  teaching  second  grade  in 
Youngstown,  O.,  this  year  and  living  at  home 
in  Girard,  O.  She  is  planning  a trip  to  Europe 
next  summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  P.  Martin  (Virginia 
Stacey  Martin)  have  a daughter,  Deborah  Lee. 
born  on  Jan.  30  at  the  Fort  McClellan  (Ala.) 
Hospital.  Dick  will  finish  his  military  service 
next  summer  and  they  are  looking  forward  to 
a civilian  job  in  the  east. 

For  the  past  year,  Mrs.  James  Mitchell  (Jean 
Heflebower)  has  been  secretary  at  Heidrick  & 
Struggles,  Inc.,  in  Chicago. 

Lt.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Seaman  (Susan  Curtis, 
’56)  have  been  transferred  from  Missouri  to 
Maine.  Bunky  is  in  Personnel  and  Services  at 
Caribou  Air  Force  Station.  He  will  be  in  charge 
of  all  sports,  educational  program,  and  extracur- 
ricular activities,  “breaking  in”  until  June  when 
the  present  director  leaves.  Bunky  and  Sue  and 
the  baby,  William  Curtis,  stopped  in  Oberlin 
en  route  for  a visit  with  both  grandmothers. 
Their  new  address  is  240  Brookley  Ct.,  Loring 
Air  Force  Base,  Maine. 

Mrs.  Bradbury  Seasholes  (Frances  Cressey) 
is  a student  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
School  of  Social  Work. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Smart  (Mimi  Kisten- 
macher)  of  Seattle,  Wash.,  have  a son,  Paul 
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LAW  DEAN.  Russell  N.  Sullivan, 
’26,  member  of  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois law  faculty  since  1939,  has  been 
named  dean  of  the  College  of  Law. 
His  appointment,  a unanimous  rec- 
ommendation by  a faculty  committee, 
will  become  effective  September  1, 
1957,  when  Dean  Albert  J.  Harno 
retires.  Russell,  who  was  a promi- 
nent athlete  during  his  undergrad- 
uate days,  was  an  instructor  in  physi- 
cal education  at  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity from  1927-31,  when  he  re- 
signed to  take  up  law.  He  holds  a 
bachelor  of  law  degree  from  Illinois 
and  a master  of  law  degree  from  Col- 
umbia. He  was  an  assistant  profes- 
sor of  law  at  the  University  of  Louis- 
ville before  joining  the  faculty  of  the 
University  of  Illinois.  He  has  been 
advisor  to  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion section  on  legal  education,  and 
is  the  author  of  numerous  articles  on 
law  and  legal  education. 


Whiteside,  born  on  Jan.  10.  Mimi  reports  that 
Paul  is  red  haired.  Her  husband  is  a salesman, 
covering  the  northwestern  states. 

Thomas  Spacht  studied  under  Arthur  Poister 
at  Syracuse  University  from  September,  1955,  to 
January,  1957.  when  he  was  drafted  for  Army 
service.  He  is  stationed  at  Fort  Dix,  N.  J., 
for  basic  training. 

Mrs.  Gunther  Speyer  (Alcee  Merry)  has  been 
working  for  the  past  year  as  Assistant  Director 
of  Services  at  the  Council  for  International  Prog- 
ress in  Management  in  New  York  City.  The 
Council  arranges  for  teams  of  European  profes- 
sors and  businessmen  to  come  on  study  tours 
to  the  U.  S.  and  sends  groups  of  Americans 
over  to  work  with  European  organizations.  Alcee 
and  her  husband  moved  out  of  the  city  last 
Christmas  and  are  now  living  in  Irvington-on- 
Hudson,  N.  Y.  They  are  making  tentative  plans 
for  a trip  to  Italy  early  next  year  which  would 
combine  business  and  travel  for  both  of  them. 

Thomas  Taba  is  a first  year  dental  student  at 
Temple  University  in  Philadelphia.  He  plans 
to  practice  in  Hawaii  after  completing  the  degree 
in  1960. 

Mrs.  Richard  Thompson  (Margaret  Ormsby) 
is  teaching  fourth  grade  in  North  Haven,  Conn., 
a suburb  of  New  Haven. 

Norman  Thoms  is  in  his  second  year  at 
Michigan  Medical  School.  “The  fraternity  house 
isn’t  the  quietest  place  to  live,  being  situated 
between  one  of  the  busiest  streets  (Washtenaw 
Ave.)  and  an  elementary  school  which  is  always 
having  ‘recess.’  Not  much  of  the  latter  for  us 
meds  though.  Bob  Oakes  and  I are  trying  not 
to  spoil  the  good  reputation  Ed  Sheldon,  ’53,  and 
Nancy  Thoms  Block,  ’52,  have  recently  made 
here.” 

Lt.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Warner  (Dolly  Dardarian) 
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have  been  transferred  from  Moultrie.  Ga.,  to  San 
Angelo,  Texas.  Paul  is  in  basic  pilot  training  in 
B-25  planes  at  Goodfellow  Air  Force  Base. 
They  report  that  Don  Burr  was  at  Goodfellow 
when  they  arrived  and  had  just  received  his 
“wings.”  Don  is  now  at  Seward  Air  Force  Base 
near  Nashville,  Tenn.  Paul  and  Dolly  expect  to 
be  at  Goodfellow  until  the  middle  of  August 
and  would  welcome  Oberlin  friends  — 3214 
Forest  Park,  San  Angelo,  Texas. 

Jon  Weinberg  is  continuing  his  graduate  study 
in  clinical  psychology  at  the  State  University  of 
Iowa.  Fie  expects  to  complete  his  M.A.  degree 
next  August  and  to  go  on  for  his  Ph.D. 

Mr.,  x,  and  Mrs.  Timothy  Wohlforth  (Martha 
Curti  Wohlforth.  ’54)  report  from  305  E.  21 
St.,  New  York  City:  “Tim  has  become  a mem- 
ber of  the  Fourth  Estate,  being  associate  editor 
of  Food  Field  Reporter,  a newspaper  of  the  food 
industry.  He  specializes  in  articles  dealing  with 
nutrition,  food  additives,  diets,  etc.  Last  sum- 
mer Martha  played  violin  in  New  York  City 
Symphony.  On  Nov.  19  our  first  baby,  Carl 
Curti,  was  born,  a husky  9 pounds.  We  see  our 
Oberlin  friends  often,  including  Pete  Chaitin,  ’56, 
Morris  Goodman,  x,  and  Maggi  Littwitz  Gelin, 
’53,  who  had  a daughter,  Beth,  in  October. 

1956 

Sue  Beyer  and  Craig  Richmond  will  be  mar- 
ried on  June  15  in  Margate,  N.  J.  Craig  is  now 
stationed  at  Chanute  Air  Force  Base,  Illinois, 
and  Sue  is  a clinical  pathologist  at  New  England 
Deaconess  Hospital,  Boston. 

Judith  Block  is  secretary  in  the  vice  president’s 
office  of  the  New  American  Library,  New  York 
City. 

Judith  Lee  Boucher,  x,  and  Alex  MacDonald 
Sneddon  were  married  on  Jan.  26  in  Washington, 
D.  C.  Both  of  them  graduated  from  American 
University. 

Rev.  Raymond  Butler,  tx,  received  his  B.D. 
degree  from  Capital  University,  Columbus,  O., 
in  January.  Since  1951  he  has  been  pastor  of 
the  Market  Street  Methodist  Church,  Gabon,  O. 
He  is  planning  to  remain  in  Gabon,  where  the 
congregation  is  in  the  beginning  of  a new  build- 
ing program. 

Yuan  Chang  is  still  working  in  the  Actuarial 


and  Group  Actuarial  Department  of  Travelers 
Insurance  Co.  in  Flartford,  Conn.,  but  expects 
to  be  called  for  Army  service  soon. 

Captain  and  Mrs.  Sheldon  Cooperman  (Peggy 
Lou  Greco)  sailed  for  England  in  mid-February. 
Sheldon  is  an  Air  Force  doctor,  stationed  with 
the  81st  Tactical  Hospital. 

Kitty  Fixx  writes:  “Most  of  my  time  has 

been  consumed  in  keeping  up  with  my  35  first 
graders  at  Phillippi  Shores  School,  only  2 miles 
from  my  home  in  Sarasota,  Fla.  But  there  has 
been  some  time  left  over  for  other  interests. 
Most  exciting  was  entering  some  paintings  and 
sculpturing  in  local  exhibitions  and  one  National. 
One  drawing  was  chosen  for  the  Florida  Draw- 
ings and  Prints  Show  which  will  be  touring  U.S. 
universities  and  colleges  for  two  years.  More 
recently,  a sculptured  head  I did  in  Oberlin  last 
spring  was  accepted  by  an  out-of-town  jury  for 
exhibition  in  the  7th  National  Show  of  the  Sara- 
sota Art  Association.” 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arsenio  Giron  (Patricia  Day) 
are  living  in  DeRidder,  La.  Art  has  been  sta- 
tioned at  a camp  nearby  as  a chaplain’s  assistant. 

Rev.,  t,  and  Mrs.  Alvin  D.  Kauffman  (Sara 
Scott,  m,  ’55)  have  moved  to  263  President  St., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Alvin  is  minister  of  South 
Congregational  Church  in  Brooklyn. 

Mary  Knight  and  William  Davidson,  x,  ’56, 
were  married  on  March  9 at  Fairchild  Chapel, 
and  are  living  in  Elyria. 

Lt.  and  Mrs.  Ronald  Oakley  (Margaret  Sim- 
merer)  arc  now  stationed  at  Graham  Air  Base, 
Marianna,  Fla.,  where  Ronnie  is  in  flight  train- 
ing. 

John  Remaly,  t,  became  Minister  to  Youth 
of  the  Wisconsin  Congregational  Conference  in 
February.  Flis  headquarters  are  in  Madison, 
Wis. 

In  February,  Jo  Anne  Riseman  began  part- 
time  study  in  social  work  at  Wayne  University 
and  part-time  group  work  at  the  Jewish  Com- 
munity Center  in  Detroit.  She  has  some  nursery 
school  work,  two  teenage  groups  and  a special 
activity  group  on  Sundays. 

The  engagement  of  Ann  Carol  Scheaffer  and 
Ralph  Stuart  Smith  was  announced  in  February. 
A summer  wedding  is  planned.  Ann  Carol  is 


Air  Force  Photo 

AWARDED  COMMENDATION  MEDAL.  First  Lieutenant  Standley  H.  Hoch, 
Jr.,  ’54,  was  recently  awarded  the  Commendation  Medal  by  Colonel  Herbert  N. 
Cowles,  Commander  ol  the  Air  Force  Personnel  and  Training  Research  Center, 
San  Antonio,  Texas,  for  distinguished  and  meritorious  service  while  serving  as 
assistant  chief,  programming  branch,  of  the  center.  The  citation  read,  in  part, 
“His  outstanding  ability  to  grasp  highly  technical  matter  has  contributed  im- 
mensely to  the  high  efficiency  of  his  organization  and  his  initiative  has  brought 
about  improvement  in  problem  area.”  Lieutenant  Hoch  was  research  and 
development  program  analyst  from  May  16,  1955  through  August  1,  1956. 


NAVAL  OFFICER.  Charles  T.  Coff- 
man, ’56,  was  among  those  who  re- 
ceived the  commission  of  ensign  in 
the  United  States  Navy  upon  com- 
pletion of  the  course  at  the  Officer 
Candidates  School  at  Newport,  Rhode 
Island. 


studying  at  the  Lexington  School  for  the  Deaf 
and  Columbia  University.  Ralph  graduated  from 
Bucknell  University  and  began  military  service 
in  March. 

Martin  Scherr  has  moved  from  the  U.  of  Penn- 
sylvania dorms  to  an  apartment  with  two  Whar- 
ton students  — 4028  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 

Anne  Steere  and  Paul  Nash  will  be  married  on 
June  29.  Paul  is  a graduate  of  the  London 
School  of  Economics’  Institute  of  Education,  did 
graduate  work  at  McGill  University  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto,  and  is  working  for  his  doc- 
torate at  Harvard  School  of  Education. 

Since  November,  Charles  Tibbits,  Jr.,  has 
been  a bank  trainee  with  the  State  Bank  of 
Albany,  and  is  working  at  present  in  their  Trust 
Department. 

Virginia  Weigel  is  private  secretary  to  Judge 
Barton  at  the  Missouri  Public  Service  Com- 
mission in  Jefferson  City,  Mo.  She  is  using  her 
musical  training  “on  the  side”  to  teach  piano 
and  theory  to  a class  of  about  ten  children,  and 
is  church  organist. 

1957 

Carlene  Miller,  x,  is  a cameragirl  and  floor 
manager  at  WCYB-TV  in  Bristol,  Va. 

The  engagement  of  Joanna  Stringham,  x,  to 
Lawrence  Nobuhiko  Tsuyuki  of  Kofu,  Japan, 
was  announced  in  February.  A summer  wedding 
is  planned. 

E.  Hans  Brodton,  x,  is  in  air  cadet  training 
at  Lackland  Air  Force  Base,  San  Antonio, 
Texas. 

Doris  Lee  Allen,  x,  is  a senior,  majoring  in 
English,  at  the  University  of  Connecticut.  She 
is  active  in  dramatics,  appearing  in  the  lead 
feminine  role  of  “Death  of  a Salesman  which 
was  given  in  November  by  the  dramatics  asso- 
ciation. 

1958 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  Dittl  (Beverly  Disque,  x) 
have  a son,  Jeffrey  Alfred,  born  Nov.  1.  They 
arc  living  in  Stittville,  N.  Y. 

1959 

The  engagement  of  Dianne  Eldert.  x,  to  Rob- 
ert Freeman  Crowell  was  announced  in  Decem- 
ber. Dianne  is  a student  at  the  University  of 
Rhode  Island.  Her  fiance  graduated  from  the 
School  of  Practical  Art  in  Boston,  and  ts  from 
Central  Falls,  R.  I. 
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1889 

PEAIRS  — Mrs.  George  M.  Peairs  (Jessie 
Hayes)  died  October  25,  1956,  in  Chicago,  Illi- 
nois at  the  age  of  88.  Her  final  illness,  of  a 
three  week  duration,  followed  several  years  of 
declining  health. 

Jessie  was  born  in  Circleville,  Ohio,  on  April 
16.  1868.  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  C.  Hayes 
(Amelia  E.  Johnson),  ’60.  Jessie  graduated 
from  Oberlin  College  in  1889,  where  as  an  under- 
graduate she  had  been  a member  of  the  Ladies 
Literary  Society.  She  spent  the  next  year  study- 
ing at  the  Oberlin  Conservatory  of  Music  and 
taking  courses  in  advanced  Latin.  In  1890  she 
accepted  the  position  as  teacher  in  a small  Nor- 
mal School  in  Morris,  Illinois.  In  addition  to 
her  school  duties,  she  taught  a class  in  piano 
and  continued  with  this  after  leaving  the  Normal 
School  in  1891. 

Jessie  married  Dr.  George  Peairs,  a physician 
and  surgeon,  in  1894,  and  following  his  death 
in  1916  made  Chicago  her  permanent  home. 
Once  established  there,  she  became  active  in 
community  and  church  projects,  serving  as 
President  of  the  Women’s  Missionary  Society 
and  later  as  its  Treasurer.  She  was  a member 
of  the  Louis  Joliet  Chapter,  DAR. 

Among  her  survivors  are  a daughter,  Muriel 
L.  Peairs  of  Chicago;  a sister,  Mary  Platt  of 
Pekin,  Illinois:  and  a brother,  Milo  C.  Hayes 
of  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 

1891 

WHITE  — Mrs.  Raymond  E.  White  (Anna  S. 
Arnold)  died  January  14  in  Detroit,  Michigan 
after  a long  illness.  Her  age  was  89. 

Anna  was  born  in  Dennis  Park,  England  on 
February  13,  1867.  As  a student  at  Oberlin 
College  she  was  a member  of  Aeolian  and  grad- 
uated with  the  Ph.B.  degree  in  1891.  Following 
graduation  and  until  her  marriage  to  Raymond 
E.  White,  a newspaper  editorial  writer,  in  1902, 
she  taught  school  in  Atkinson,  Illinois;  Dover, 
Ohio;  Lexington,  Kentucky;  and  Colville, 
Washington.  She  spent  1S98-1899  in  graduate 
study  at  the  University  of  Chicago.  Later  and 
for  a period  of  years,  she  was  affiliated  with  the 
Government  and  Board  of  Education  in  natu- 
ralization. 

Although  very  active  in  community  affairs 
in  her  younger  years,  Anna  wrote  of  herself  in 
1947,  “At  present  am  sitting  on  the  side  lines 
with  an  occasional  burst  into  essential  activi- 
ties ...” 

A daughter,  Miriam  White,  born  in  1903, 
died  several  years  ago.  Since  Anna  was  the 
last  member  of  her  family,  the  College  was  in- 
formed of  her  death  by  her  former  roommate 
at  Oberlin,  Miss  LillyBelle  Banschbach  of 
Depue,  Illinois. 

1901 

CREIGHTON  — Jessie  M.  Creighton,  retired 
welfare  worker,  died  February  26  in  Findlay, 
Ohio  of  a complication  of  diseases,  following 
several  years  of  failing  health.  She  was  78. 

Born  in  Findlay,  Ohio,  September  23,  1878, 
she  was  a lifelong  resident  of  that  city.  Jessie 
received  her  A.B.  from  Oberlin  College  in  1901. 
For  many  years  she  served  with  the  Hancock 
County  Welfare  office,  retiring  in  1949. 

Jessie  belonged  to  the  Rebekah  Lodge  and 
was  a member  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church 
and  the  Woman’s  Association  of  the  church. 

Survivors  include  her  cousins. 

1908 

BROWN  — Sydney  B.  Brown,  chairman  of  the 
Department  of  French  at  the  University  of  Ari- 
zona from  1937  to  1955,  died  February  9 in 
Tucson,  Arizona,  at  the  age  of  72. 

Born  in  Pilot  Mound,  Manitoba,  September 
2,  1884.  he  received  the  A.B.  degree  from  Ober- 
lin College  in  1908  and  began  his  teaching  career 
at  the  Galahad  School  for  Boys  in  Hudson,  Wis- 
consin. He  did  graduate  study  at  Yale  Univer- 
sity in  1910  and  was  awarded  his  A.M.  in  1911. 
During  the  next  four  years  he  taught  first  at 
the  Boys  Collegiate  School  in  Pittsburgh  and 
then  at  the  Hallock  School,  Great  Barrington, 

Iassachusetts.  In  1916  Sydney  became  a mem- 


ber of  the  French  Department  at  Bates  College, 
Lewiston,  Maine,  taking  a leave  of  absence  in 
1920  to  study  at  the  University  of  Paris.  He 
returned  to  Bates  the  following  year,  resuming 
his  French  teaching  until  1926  when  he  left  to 
study  at  the  University  of  Montpellier  in  France. 
He  was  awarded  the  degree  of  Docteur  de 
TUniversite  de  Montpellier  in  1928. 

Sydney  joined  the  faculty  of  University  of 
Arizona  in  1928  and  was  later  head  of  the  French 
Department  from  1937  to  1955.  He  had  been 
in  partial  retirement  for  the  past  few  years.  He 
was  honored  twice  by  the  French  Government: 
first  in  1938  when  lie  was  made  an  officier 
d’academie,  and  later  in  1949  when  he  was  named 
chevalier  in  the  French  Legion  of  Honor  “for 
many  years  of  eminent  service  rendered  in  the 
interest  of  the  language  and  culture  of  France 
and  the  United  States.” 

Sydney  had  been  honorary  president  of  Le 
Salon  Francais  since  its  founding.  The  author 
of  many  articles  on  French  literature  he  was  also 
a member  of  Phi  Kappa  Phi,  the  Modern  Lan- 
guage Association,  and  the  American  Society 
of  French.  A scholarship  awarded  annually  at 
the  University  of  Arizona  bears  his  name. 
Among  Sydney’s  hobbies  were  painting  and 
music,  and  he  was  a member  of  the  National 
Association  for  American  Composers  and  Con- 
ductors, and  the  Society  of  Arizona  Composers. 

His  wife,  Gail  H.  Ridgway  Brown,  ’04  A.B., 
’07  Mus.B.,  whom  he  married  in  1921,  died  in 
1953.  Among  Sydney’s  survivors  are  a brother, 
Reverend  Albert  R.  Brown,  ’02,  of  Salisbury, 
Vermont;  and  a sister-in-law,  Mrs.  Robert  E. 
Brown,  ’01,  of  Oberlin.  His  brother,  Dr.  Robert 
E.  Brown,  ’01,  who  died  in  1938,  taught  at  the 
Oberlin  Theological  Seminary  from  1920  to  1937. 

1913 

PARKER  — Mrs.  Clifford  B.  Parker  (Matie 
Morton  Merrill),  a high  school  teacher  in  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  for  many  years,  died  last  August  in 
that  city,  at  the  age  of  66. 

Born  in  Memphis,  New  York,  December  16, 
1889,  her  father,  George  Edward  Merrill,  was 
awarded  the  D.B.  degree  from  the  Oberlin  The- 
ological Seminary  in  1903.  While  at  Oberlin 
College  Matie  was  a member  of  the  Ladies  Lit- 
erary Society.  She  received  her  A.B.  in  1913. 

A dedicated  teacher,  her  career  began  in  1906 
with  a one  room  school  house  in  North  Olmsted, 
Ohio,  followed  by  two  years  of  fourth  and  fifth 
grade  instructing  in  Vermilion,  Ohio.  After 
graduating  from  Oberlin  her  teaching  took  her 
to  high  schools  in  Chardon,  Ohio,  Watertown, 
New  York,  and  Oberlin.  From  1918  to  1947 
she  was  a member  of  the  faculty  of  Glenville 
High  School  in  Cleveland,  leaving  there  to  teach 
in  Central  Senior  High  School.  Matie  took  a 
number  of  courses  in  the  graduate  schools  of 
Harvard  University  and  Western  Reserve  Uni- 
versity. 

Her  husband,  Clifford  B.  Parker,  an  adver- 
tising salesman,  whom  she  married  in  1922,  died 
several  years  ago. 
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1914 

CHARLTON  — Dr.  Joseph  W.  Charlton. 
Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Economics  at 
Grinnell  College,  died  January  31  at  Grinnell, 
Iowa,  following  a heart  attack.  lie  was  64. 

Born  in  Oberlin,  Ohio,  February  26,  1892,  he 
was  elected  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa  shortly  before 
his  graduation  from  Oberlin  College  in  1914. 
Joseph  was  principal  of  the  Bath,  Ohio,  High 
School  for  one  year  before  returning  to  Oberlin 
for  graduate  work.  He  received  his  A.M.  in 
1916,  majoring  in  education  and  then  held  the 
principalship  at  Lodi,  Ohio,  High  School.  He 
served  in  the  army  from  1917  to  1919  during 
World  War  I as  a First  Lieutenant  in  the  In- 
fantry. After  his  discharge  he  returned  to  his 
position  at  Lodi,  and  in  1920  joined  White 
Motor  Company  in  Cleveland  as  a statistician, 
where  he  worked  for  four  years.  Fie  married 
Maude  E.  Clements,  ’16.  in  1921.  Following 
several  years  of  graduate  study  and  one  year’s 
instructorship  at  the  School  of  Commerce,  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  he  joined  the  faculty  of  Grin- 
nell College  in  1927.  Joseph  received  his  Ph.D. 
in  economics  and  business  from  the  University  of 
Chicago  in  1938.  Chairman  of  the  Department 
of  Economics  at  Grinnell  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
he  had  planned  to  retire  this  June,  thus  com- 
pleting thirty  years  of  service  to  the  college. 

In  1944-1945  he  was  Dean  of  Men  at  Grinnell. 
Always  interested  in  athletics,  since  1942  he  had 
been  chairman  of  the  Faculty  Committee  on  In- 
tercollegiate Athletics  and  last  May  served  as 
honorary  referee  of  the  34th  annual  Midwest 
Conference  track  and  field  meet.  He  had  been 
conference  president  in  1954-1955.  A member 
of  the  American  Economic  Association  and  the 
Midwest  Economic  Association,  he  was  listed  in 
Who’s  Who  in  Education  and  Who  Knows, 
and  What  for  his  achievements  in  scholarship. 
He  kept  a keen  awareness  of  community  affairs, 
acting  as  Director  of  the  Grinnell  Community 
Hospital  from  1938  to  1943  and  serving  on  the 
Grinnell  City  Council  from  1945  to  1948.  He 
was  a popular  speaker  on  economic  problems  for 
the  Kiwanis  and  Rotary  Clubs. 

Survivors  include  his  wife;  and  three  sisters, 
the  Misses  Frances.  Mary,  x’31,  and  Martha, 
x’38,  Charlton,  of  Oberlin. 

CRAYNE  — Frank  B.  Crayne,  retired  motion 
picture  and  stage  actor,  died  February  4 in 
Wavnesburg,  Pennsylvania,  following  a short 
illness.  He  was  70. 

Born  in  Jefferson,  Pennsylvania.  October  4. 
1886,  he  received  his  A.B.  from  Oberlin  College 
in  1914.  As  an  undergraduate  he  belonged  to 
Phi  Kappa  Pi.  Frank  will  be  remembered  by 
his  classmates  for  his  portrayal  of  Romeo  in  the 
senior  play  with  Catherine  Burtt  (Mrs.  Leyton 
E.  Carter)  as  Juliet. 

A veteran  of  World  War  I,  he  acted  in  a 
number  of  motion  pictures  in  the  1920’s  and 
also  appeared  in  several  Broadway  productions. 
Following  retirement  from  films  some  twenty 
years  ago  he  did  sales  work  in  the  Mid-Monon- 
gahela  Valley  district.  He  had  been  making  his 
home  at  the  family  farm  near  Waynesburg. 
where  he  practiced  his  hobby  of  raising  prize- 
winning flowers. 


1927 

KRAFFT  — Mrs.  Milton  E.  Krafft  (Florence 
M.  Tennant)  died  November  13,  1956.  in  Col- 
umbus. Ohio,  of  acute  myeloid  leukemia.  Her 
age  was  53. 

Born  in  Buffalo,  New  York,  March  29,  1903, 
she  received  her  A.B.  from  Oberlin  College  in 
1927.  She  and  her  roommates  were  on  hand  for 
the  25th  reunion  of  their  class  in  1952,  and 
Florence  had  planned  to  be  present  at  the  30th 
reunion  this  coming  June.  In  a letter  to  Dr. 
Robert  R.  Crawford,  Class  President,  Mr. 
Krafft  wrote  of  Florence.  “ . . . On  those  occa- 
sions that  she  could  say  she  was  a graduate  of 
Oberlin  — even  as  the  years  rolled  by  — a pride- 
ful glow  would  light  up  her  sweet  face.  She  did 
love  Oberlin  ...” 

She  is  survived  by  her  husband,  Milton  E. 
Krafft;  and  a son,  James  Gordon  Krafft. 


for  April  1957 
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{The  books  close  June  30) 


